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THE FARMER. 


CULTIVATION OF MADDER. 

Matlder says the Newark Advertiser, is in- 
iispeDsable as a coloring matter, and is in 
rery extensive use in this country. Yet it is 
i foreign production for which we are de- 
jendent on France, where it is grown about 
Avignon, and on Holland. We have no 
means at hand to determine at this moment 
the amount consumed among our manufac¬ 
turers, at the present time ; "in 1836, we be¬ 
lieve, we imported a value of three millions 
of dollars, and it is presumed to have nearly 
doubled since. 

; Such being the acknowledged importance 
of this article, the American Agriculturist 
should add it to the other crops, and suffer 
the country to be no longer tributary in this 
Respect to foreign lands. 1 lere we have acres 
4n great abundance, and the cry is for a. prop¬ 
er stimulus to bring them into cultivation. 
We have stout arms enough, and it is a shame 
to let them be idle for want of employment, 
in the culture of the madtler ropt. It is be¬ 
lieved to be a profitable crop, yielding per¬ 
haps two hundred dollars to the acre, and is 
^produced without difficulty on good soil. 

American farmers are excessively afraid of 
tbeir soil, and seem to be afraid of bursting 
something, if they penetrate its surface with 
the plough beyond fuor or five inches. If 
they want to exteud their cultivation aud in¬ 
crease their crops, they add another hundred 
acres to the hundred-acre farm they already 
0 \vn. They never appear to think that let¬ 
ting the plough run twice as deep below the 
surface of their old farms, and manuring 
them in proportion, would double their pro¬ 
ductive power without purchasing and pay¬ 
ing taxes for another foot of ground. As 
long, however, ae the practice Jasts of irrita¬ 
ting the skin, as it were, of their fields, 
thier harvestts will continue to be nothing 
better than eruptions of a diseased agricul¬ 
ture ; and such a plant as madder cannot 
probably be grown. For it requires a good 
soil, and deep ploughing. 

Our American rivers have a feature of 
great utility to the fanner; they are lined 
ith good, deep, dry alluvium, susceptihle of 
ultivation. On these natural soils, for we 
ave yet but little soil beyond what Provi- 
dnnee has bestowed, may the madder piant 
be callivated with seccess. Any really good 
soil, south of New York, will probably be 
ccongenial to it, and it is worth cultivation 
i no other. 

Here is then one of the most prodnetive 
of agricultural crops offered ; surely it is not 
>o much to expect its acceptance by a peo¬ 
ple who have consented to devote their labor 
i one of the most disagreeable branches of 
industry, the growing of rice. There is a 
person, we have been informed, residing on 
Long Island, who has been a year or two in¬ 
quiring for somebody ro aid hin in giving a 
art to the cultivation of madder, with which 
he professes to be familiar, and of whose 
profits he is sanguiue. 

As, notwithstanding the immensity of our 
domain, we are not likely very soon to be 
exporters of many fruits of our own agricul¬ 
tural industry, we’ ought from national pride, 
if notbihg else, to supply at least out own 
national wants. It is disgraceful to a nation 
boasting of an area of territory almost equal 
3 the whole of Europe, yet sending to some 
isignificant “ patch ” of it for even the nec- 
ssaries of life; while our countrymen can 
find nothing to do but build vessels to bring 
them over, and expatriate themselves to Cal¬ 
ifornia to dig gold, to pay for them. Has 
obody got the enterprise or spirit to origin- 
te a culture which will bring him credit, 
nd profit, and at the same time do the coun- 
7 a real service ? 

TOOL SHOP FOR FARMERS. 

Every farmer ought to possess a variety of 
tools, such as are needed in repairing farm- 
, ing implements.— fences, gates, and pens; 
and for doing such work generally, as will 
always be required on the premises, and 
which every person may acquire the habit of 
doing, although he has no mechanical trade. 
How often does a nail give way, and hence a 
board become loose! If he has nails and a 
hammer at hand, a few minutes will be suf¬ 
ficient to make it secure, whereas if permit¬ 
ted to remain insecure, it may fall aud be 
broken, so that a new one will be required 
to supply its place. How often will the fas¬ 
tenings on the gate or door demand a slight 
attention, to prevent destruction from the 
wind, as well as to keep the stock from going 
where they ought not. How often does a 
rake tooth or an axe handle get broken; a 
hoe handle become loose in its socket; an 
ox-bow pin get lost; a floor plank in the stall 
becomes damaged. If he has tools and ma¬ 
terials at hand lor making repairs, he may do 
it himself in half the time to be occupied | 
in going after a mechanic to do it; besides if 
He does it himself, he does not have to pay 
another person for doing it. 

To do these things, he must have hammers 
and hatchets, gimlets and augers, chisels and 
gouges, drills and screw-drivers; saws and 
files, squares and compasses, pliars and pin¬ 
chers, also a punch, a vice an adze, a draw- 
iug-knii'e, and, perhaps twenty other articles, 
the cost of which is not much, not equal to 
what they will enable a person to save in one 
year, if he uses them as he may do. Besides, 
the time generally taken in such acts would 
never be missed; it is fragments of leisure 
; about the season of meals, or stormy da) s 
when nothing else would be done. 

With such habits of attention to the farm¬ 
ing implements, and to the various fixtures 
on the premises, whenever a job of work is 
to be undertaken, no delay is caused by the 
want of instruments to effect it. This is the 
secret way softie farmers get along with 
I their labor so much better than their neigh¬ 
bors. They do not have to wait a day before 
beginning any specified operation’ in going 
after a carpenter, a wheelright, or blacksmith, 
after the laborers are personally ready to en¬ 
gage in it 


Q'p’ He that never was acquainted with 
adversity, has seen the world but on one side, 
and-is ignorant of fralf the scenes of nature. 


HENRY LONG. THE TRAGEDY 


Richmond, Va., Jan 17, 1851. ; 

It was announced in the daily papers of 
yesterday, that Henry Long would be sold this 
morning, at ten o’clock, at an auction mart 
near the City Hotel. At that hour the people 
began to assemble. A few minutes after ten, 
Henry Long was brought into the auction 
room and seated near two woman having in¬ 
fant children — two boys about ten years of 
age, and two smaller children — all to be 

Loug maintained, evidently, a forced smile, 
and was much agitated. It was only when 
spoken to that lie appeared relieved. There 
were many soon gathered about him—togeth¬ 
er with myself, who put various questions to 
him. I shall detail the conversation in a cat¬ 
egorical from, as the truest and shortest mode 
of conveying nil that is necessary iu regard 
to such speculations as have been made about 
him. His manner, throughout was modest 
and civil, and his replies to questions, which 
were very much the same, repeated over to 
him different parties coming to see him, were 
sensible. There was no disposition to use 
taunting language to him. On the contrary, 
soft and persuasive laugtiage was adopt¬ 
ed, such as the slave dealers use to make 
them believe they are going to glory. 

Long, are you glad to get back to Virginia? 
Well, 1 often thought I would like to come 
back sometime, but I meant to come inde¬ 
pendently. They say you play the fiddle! 
That is not true, I know nothing about handl¬ 
ing a fiddle, I would’nt know how to touch a 
string; that story is all made for me. Did’nt 
vou sing or play “ Carry me back to old 
Virginia?” No! that’s not true either, its all 
made up. Have you got a family ? I have 
got a wife iu New York. She is a while 
woman, said some one, isn’t she Long? So 
the papers say ? Then, said Long, I spose it 
must be so, if the papers say so. But, Long, 
did you give sanction to the story, or is there 
any foundation for it ? No. Long, said one 
man, in a meek and beneficent tone, were 
the abolitionists good to you; why didu’t 
they come to you when you was sick and 
take care of you ? I never knew anything of 
them until I was arrested. Well, what did 
they do for you then ? Why they seem¬ 
ed to he friendly. Do you suppose you were 
ns well off as you would have been here, 
where you would be cared for if you was 
sick, with somebody to look after you and 
be kind to you? Well, I don’t know; the 
people there always spoke well of you here. 
(Not a very appropriate answer, nevertheless 
the one that was given.) Now, Long, hadn’t 
you rather be back here, a slave in Virginia, 
than to be free in New York, where they don’t 
care anything about you, you kuow, now do 
they? I don’t know abouttlmt—Idon’t want 
to answer that. Ai’nt you sorry you are 
brought back ? Well, the best of meu have 
their downfalls. 

Such is, literally, the conversation, as far 
as it goes, with Long. Under the peculiar 
circumstances under which he was situated, 
it will be seen how much it bears the impress 
of Uuth, and how flatly it contradicts all 
that has been said as to the particulars refer- 

After being thus, with others, participating 
| in the conversation with Long, until about 
half - past ten o’clock, when probably 800 
persons had collected within the room and 
ahout the doors, the auctioneer, a very good 
looking man, called out, “ Whoever is going 
to buy niggers will come down to the other 
office.” A large number followed on to 
several doors beyond, where it was under¬ 
stood that the sale of Long would not take 
place until that was over. 

At that other office, were about twenty 
slaves, of both sexes, and a variety of ages.— 
One legitimate black, about 22 years of age, 
sold for $900. Au old man sold for about 
$85. A good looking mulatto boy, of 19, was 
knocked off at $800. His mother, who is a 
cook here in the city, was present. The boy 
had been in a factory here. When he found 
that he had to go to Danville,he burst into tears, 
—the mother, too, sobbing and sighing in a 
subdued and smothered tone, exhibiting a 
spontaneous burst of grief that was irresis¬ 
tible to them. The boy said that he had been 
at Danville before; that there was no chance 
for him to make anything; that they work¬ 
ed him from daylight until dark; and again 
weeping bitterly, he turned away, a perfect 
personification of a forlorn hope. I returned 
to where Long was, awaiting his execution. 
By that time — about 11 o’clock — a number 
of the members of the Convention and of 
the Legislature congregated about, and hund¬ 
reds were coming and going, thus contribut¬ 
ing to large number permamently there.— 
All continued in that manner until after 
twelve, when the sale was finished at the 
corner, and another announcement was made 
at the door of Long’s levee, that another 
sale would take place across the way, where 
there were about twenty more small boys 
and girls. That sale occupied until two 
o’clock. 

From twelve to one o’clock, the President 
of the Senate stood close by the stand of the 
auctioneer, whilst many members of each of 
the bodies of the Legislature— tehich teas then 
in sess on — as well as of the Convention, 
which teas also in session — were scattered 
about waiting the demonstration. Many left 
between 10 and 12; others arriving to keep 
up the pressing crowd within. All passed 
on quietly with no noisy expressions — some 
saying “the damned nigger ought to be 
strung up;” another that he was uotto be 
blamed for trying to get away, if he could; 
another that very likely some abolitionist was 
then by watching their movements. One 
member possessing some comical features of 
character was asked to go. He replied face¬ 
tiously, (but it struck me that there might be 
something in it) that it would never do to go 
until the “nigger” was sold; that he must 
see him sold, or 1 e would get turned out of 
office. 

Amongst the crowd was one young man, 
who, from his dress, smell and expressions, 
appeared as it he might have suddenly came 
into possession of some property, which he 
was not accustomed to, and had, in conse¬ 
quence, become suddenly elevated in his own 
estimation. H e swaggered about to the mer¬ 
riment and approving smiles of a few, but 
met with uo encouragement from the mass, 
swearing that he was about to buy the “ nig¬ 
ger ” so that he could give him thirteen every 
morning befoie breakfast; he would fix him 
he would lay it on him whilst flourishing his 
cane to show how he would do it. 


The auctioneer then said, “There is one 
condition about this sale. Bonds are to be 
given by the purchaser that this man shall be 
carried south, and that he shall be sold and 
kept south ; then clenching his hand and 
with a very energetic gesture, and in em¬ 
phatic language, declared that before Long 
left his possession, he would see that the 
terms were fully complied with, and he should 
know his tnan, well, before he gave Long up 
or received the money.” That drew forth a 
round of applause. 

The auctioneer continued — “this mania 
in good health and sound mind. (Doubtful 
if he is on the slavery question.) I need 
not give you his history, that is known ; and 
now how much shall I have bid ? ” Starting 
the bid himself, he said “I have only $700 
bid. Will nobody bid more ?” HI give $25 
more, said a man standing in front, who 
bore a very strong resemblance to what the 
Peter Funk’s call a “Dummy.” “He is a 
good barber, good hotel waiter, and can work 
in the field, or do anything. He is worth a 
fortuue to any man; lie can be taken around 
and exhibited at the south—turned to advan¬ 
tage in that way; or he would be invaluable 
to a slave dealer who has other slaves to 
sell, by advertising that Henry Long is at his 
place.” (That is the game that was played 
to day. The crowd was kept together at the 
other sales, by putting off the sale of Long 
until all the others were disposed off.) “$750 
I have bid, will nobody say more ? After 
dwelling and repeating the usual slang-whang 
of the auctioneer—occupying, altogether not 
five minutes, Long was knocked off to David 
Clopton, of Georgia—a slave dealer of that 
state where there is not a verdant field—not 
a yard square of green grass. The auctioneer 
himselt was empowered to make the pur¬ 
chase, and immediately after knocking off 
the bid, he gave assurance that Long should 
now be taken care of) when the audience 
gave a vociferous round of applause, leaving 
the room exultingly, one man crying out 
“ damn the north.” 

For several days past many processions 
have been seen in the streets of slaves pass¬ 
ing in and out of the state. They go in 
numbers in proportion as the trade of the 
slave-dealers flourishes or declines. 


About 2 o’clock, the auctioneer, came in, 
and Henry Long was immediately placed 
on the stand. The auctioneer turned to him, 
and taking his hat off, asked him in a low 
tone, about his health, soundness, &c., to all 


KOSSUTH AND HIS FAMILY. 

The subjoined extract of a letter, dated I 
Cbillicothc, Ohio, Jan. 18, 1851, from Mrs 
Mart P. Brown to the Count and Coun¬ 
tess Dembinski, (who are now, it will be re¬ 
collected by our readers, worthily obtaining 
a livelihood by keeping a segarstore in Now 
York) will be read with the intensest interest. 
Mrs Brown is a widow lady, now some 70 
years of age. She is the sister of the late 
Com.Porter, and mother of John P. Brown, 
dragoman to our legation at Constantinople, 
who is now accompanying Amin Bey on a 
tour of observation over our country. Mr. 
Brown, in common with his generous and 
noble mother, lias always taken a great in¬ 
terest in behalf of the Hungarian refugees. 
Mrs B. arrived a few months ago, iu company 
with her son, from Constantinople, on a visit 
to her native land, after a long absence, haviug 
been his companion for many years in Tur¬ 
key. But here is the extract of her letter to 
the Count and Countess: 

“Perhaps it will give you pleasure to know 
that I have received a letter from Mr. Shauf- 
fler, Rebec, Constantinople, who informs me 
tliat Madame Wagner, the lady who brought 
the Countess Emily D. to our house, and 
who returned to Vienna to bring to Kossuth 
his children, has returned to Turkey, and is 
now at Kutaia with Kossuth and his family. 
The Austrians had liberated the children be¬ 
fore Madame Wagner reached there, and bad 
given permission for them and their tutor to 
leave Austria, if anybody would pay their ex¬ 
penses to Turkey. Madame Wagner, hear¬ 
ing this, was rejoiced, and, in disguise, she j 
found her way to where the tutor and child- j 
ren were staying, and gave to the tutor the 
money that Kossuth had furnished her with for I 
that purpose; and as a public conveyance 
would, in a few days, be ready to take them 
down the Danube. They were to be on j 
board iu time. Madame Wagner kept her¬ 
self in strict disguise, as a high reward was 
offered by the Austrians to any one who 
would capture her, as they had learned that ; 
it was she who had gone in serch of Madame 1 
Kossuth, in the interior of Hungary, in the 
midst of those vast pasture lands, inhabited j 
only by the pasturers and their horned cattle J 
aud where, after a long search,she fomid her, I 
aud. after encountering unheard of diffi- 
culties, this heroic lady passed, with her . 
precious charge, all the Austrian soldiers, I 
and brought, in safety Madame Kossuth to 1 
her afflicted husband. 

“ But this my dear friends, I need not ; 
dwell on, as you were at Shurnla, and wit¬ 
nessed their arrival. But I will now return ! 
to % the children and Madame Wagner, in 
Vienna. After she had arranged that they 
should embark in the Danube steamer, she 
fell ill in a private boarding house. She had 
chills, fevers, and spitting of blood. The day 
after she took ill in a private boarding house, 
while she was laying in bed,and a friend of her 
sitting beside her, a strange lady entered her 
room and addressed her saying, “ How do 
you Madame Wagner? I am sorry to see 
you so ill.” Madame Wagner heing suspic¬ 
ious of her, did not reply, but made the sign 
of the “ secret police,” which the stranger 
lady answered, convincing Madame Wagner 
that her suspicions were well founded. The 
strange lady, seeing that she had betrayed 
herself by returning the sign, left the room 
immediately,and said to the lady of thehouse 
that she would return in a few minutes, with 
a carriage, to lake Madame Wagner away, 
where she would be better taken care of.— 
This lady was one of the “secret police,” 
and had she captured Madame Wagner, she 
would have gained the high reward, and 
Madame Wagner would have been hung; 
but a kind Providence, who watches over the 
just, had ordered it otherwise. The lady, 
who was sitting behind the bed, told Madame 
Wagner she had her carriage at the door.— 
The poor sick lady left her bed, with only 
her wrapper, &c, on, went down, and drove 
to a place of safety, leaving behind her two 
trunks, filled with the valuables of Kossuth 
which she had got possession of in Hungary, 
audj was then taking to him. With difficul¬ 
ty, she reached the same steamer that Kos¬ 
suth’s children were to go in. She still had 
money bound round her person, and with 
some of it she bribed the Austrian , captain to 
conceal her until he was ready to start. She 
was still in strict disguise, so much so that 
when the children and tutor saw her they 
did Dot recognize her. In a few days she 
had to leave the steamboat, as it would stop 
at a place where none but those who had 
Austrian passports would be permitted to 


pass. She wrote on a scrap of paper the 
name she was going by, aDd also wrote, “ I 
am going where you are going.” She slip¬ 
ped the paper in the tutor’s band, and left 
the boat, got into a very small Turkish boat, 
with three or four sailors, and without a bed 
or any of the comforts of life, this poor sick 
lady reached Constantinople. She went im¬ 
mediately to Rebec, and to the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Shauffler. This gentleman yon 
will know. He took her in; she was wash¬ 
ed, dressed and comforted ; and after she was 
restored to health and strength, Mr. Shauffler, 
with our other kind American missfonary 
friends, provided her with a saddle and bridle, 
clothing, and every comfort she needed, and 
she then started for Kataia, the abiding place 
of poor Kussutli and his unfortunate country¬ 
men, where she arrived safely, after crossing 
the Sea of Marmora, and from Broussa rode 
three days on horseback. 

The children had reached there before her. 
She wrote from Kutaia to Mr. Shauffler, 
that both Gov. Kossuth and his lady looked 
the picture of woe and misery. Their close 
confinement and distress of itiiud were hast¬ 
ening them to the grave. They have to be 
strictly guarded, on account of the Austrian 
assassins, who are ever lurking about to as¬ 
sassinate them. The year has now expired 
during which the Sultan intended keeping 
them in Turkey; but as no nation or people 
has yet offered to take them outof his hands, 
and carry them away to a country where 
they will be safe, he has to keep them still, 
although he knows that they are extremely 
unhappy, and will ere long die if they are 
not set at liberty. This is a sad, sad case, 
after all the good, kind-hearted Sultan has 
done to save them from the knife of the Aus¬ 
trian executioner, that there is no goodChris- 
tian nation offering to take them away to their 
country, where they will be safe. I know of 
no other people who could so well do it as 
the Americans. Our government I know 
cannot, as it cannot interfere iu the disputes 
and ware of other nations. But why our 
citizens do not give evidence of their sympa¬ 
thy for the poor unfortunate Kossuth, and 
hi* faithful followers, I cannot concievc. 

After all that the Sultan has done for them, 
are they now to die for the want of Christian 
friends? A few thousand dollars would lib¬ 
erate them from their confinement, save them 
from a slow and painful death, and set them 
at liberty upon the land of the free. Mr. 
Shauffler writes me that none are to he so 
much pitied as those who, to keep from star¬ 
ving, “have renounced their religion for 
i that of the Turks;” as they also expected 
to be set at liberty to return to Christianity 
at the end of the year; but as that is not the 
case, they have become desperate. But, my 
dear friends, I need not dwell on the subject 
to you, as you have yourselves witnessed all 
that I have in Turkey, of thejdistress and af¬ 
fliction of your unfortunate countrymen, 
while you remained under our roof. I sin¬ 
cerely hope, however, that the time is not dis¬ 
tant when the hearts of my countrymen 
will be open to succor yours—when Kossuth 
will be brought to “ the land of the free, and 
the home of the brave.” 


That those who are opposed to high edu¬ 
cation of any sort, wish to throw contempt 
on these higher studies, is not strange. The 
same course of reasoning that proves to the 
mind of such the inutility of Greek, Latin, 
and Mathematics, proves also the inutility of 
nil higher studies in any department of in¬ 
quiry— of all whose relation to the physical 
well-being of man is not obvious to the su¬ 
perficial observer. The objections of such 
men lie not against this or that branch of 
elegant learning, but against all. They would 
make the problem to consist in this: Given 
a dozen boys of fair minds, what course of 
training will insure the greatest return in 
dollars and cents? The principles which 
guide their minds in educating a boy and a 
horse are just the same. If a college will 
solve this problem correctly according to 
their principles, it will receive their support; 
otherwise it will not, and they join in the cry 
against teachers of the higher science and 
and literature, as “ non-pro-ducere.” Men 
thoroughly pervaded with this mercantile, 
material view of education, look upon train¬ 
ing the conscience and the religious affec¬ 
tions from the same point of view. Religion 
is a good thing, say such; we support it be¬ 
cause it is a security to property. The dis¬ 
tinction between meum and tuurn must be 
kept up, or their will be no safety in doing 
business. They look upon a minister as a 
more respectable sort of police officer— 
cheaper, on the whole, than those under the 
direction of Mr. Matsell. There are, we 
regret to say, many Christians who look upon 
high education very much in the same way. 
They think it not a thing that a Christian 
should labor for, as a part of the require- 
; ments of the gospel system of morals, but 
but as something that is to be tolerated from 
the prejudices of the public mind, rather 
than as work in which all are bound to en¬ 
gage. Such men are engaged in the main¬ 
tenance of a church—they find that they 
caunot secure attendance aud bring people 
under the influence of preaching, unless 
they have a minister who speaks Good En¬ 
glish, and knows how to think. They will 
give money to educate young men to meet 
such a demand, on the same principle that 
they pay a high price for a good organ, or 
give a salary to a careful and attentive sex¬ 
ton. The questions in such men’s minds 
are: What is the least possible amount of 
learning that will enable a minister to keep 
together a congregation, so large that the 
pew rents will meet the necessary expenses 
of the church ? What is the cheapest pos¬ 
sible method by which this amoumof learn¬ 
ing (and no more) can be injected into a 
young man’s mind ? Now we can never 
hope to meet the wishes of such men by 
any institution of learning, not recognizing 
in its foundation their principles of action. 
One of these asks, Will your system make 
my son a stock-broker—a better manufactu¬ 
rer—a better merchant ? If he intends his 
son for the profession of Physic or Law, he 
asks. Cannot my sou secure a good paying 
practice without spending so much time over 
these useless studies ? He tells you that A, 
B, and C, have got rich by practising physic, 
and drive their carriages, when they cannot 
construe the Latin on an apothecary’s re- 
ceipe; and D, E, and F have become rich 
lawyers, made Bunco] ne speeches, drawn 
extra mileage, and dodged perilous votes 
within the Representatives’ Hall at Washing¬ 
ton, with the smallest possible Latin, and no 
Greek at all. 

With these views of education, and they 
are such aa give rise to three-fourths of the 
j outcry against high education, we confess 


that we have no sort of sympathy. If a man 
however is, as Cabanis described him, a mere 
“ digestive tube” without a soul; or as the 
political economists view him, a mere ma¬ 
chine for the production of wealth, differing 
in no respect from a steam engine, except 
that he consumes beef and bread instead of 
coal, and acts without an engineer,—they are 
all perfectly righi. 

But, on the other hand, if spiritual inter¬ 
ests are really of infiuitcly more importance 
than any other, if the soul is of more value 
than the body, if its food, growth and 
health, its rights and its wrongs, are things 
for which God takes the most care, than 
these low, material views of education are 
unworthy of a Christian man. The develope- 
ment of the soul in all its capacities, in all its 
powers, becomes a matter iu comparison 
with which material profit and loss, supply 
and demand, are matters of very small mo¬ 
ment. In this work God hath shown bis in¬ 
terest. To draw out and perfect the intel¬ 
lect, he has given the “choir of heaven and 
the furniture of earth.” He has filled the 
universe with aliment for its growth. For 
this he has written his laws on the star and 
the dew-drop, he has left the foot-prints of 
his power and wisdom cast in the strata be¬ 
neath the everlasting hills, and chisselled in 
the coral groves of the ocean. All science 
is but the classification of the truths that 
God has scattered abroad to be learned by 
man. If one part of tbe “end of man” is to 
enjoy God forever, it must be by learning to 
all eternity more and more of those great , 
truths of God’s mind, of which earthly j 
science comprises the elements. 

To develop the conscience, to recover this ' 
woudrous soul within us from the thraldom ; 
of sin, the great God lias desended to earth I 
and become our benefactor, our friend, and [ 
our brother. It was for the soul, and not for j 
the body, tliat the Babe of Bethlehem so¬ 
journed amid the sorrows of earth—that the 
drops of agony fell in the shades of Gethse- 
inane and on the cross of redemption. God ' 
shows us that he takes no such low commer- j 
cial view of the soul and its mighty capaci- j 
ties for weal or woe. They are then certain- 
ly unworthy of a man created in God’s im- j 
age, and redeemed by the blood of Christ, j 
A Christian man is the noblest thing under 
heaven, and to make Christian meu is the j 
great end of true education. 

A true tnan is a nobler thing than a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or a merchant. Let ns then 
shape our educational systems to make men, i 
and then upon this foundation we can super- ! 
impose the special learning that will adapt 
them to auy of the special pursuits of life. 
We would not, however, he understood as 
wishing the same means of developement to 
be applied to all. Let the right principles 
underlie a system, and we would not he 
bigoted in our attachment to the course of 
study which we individually prefer. Show 
us the full grown man, and we will not quar¬ 
rel about the “how” or the “where” of his 
education. 

We are glad, then, to see a movement 
which*will meet the wishes of those whose 
pursuits in life are to be active, rather than 
literary or professional. The tendency of 
college education for years has been to meet 
tbe wants of such, and the present move¬ 
ment for organizing a distinct course of study 
for them; is but the. final result of these ten¬ 
dencies. This will leave the old classical 
course to be pursued by those who are de¬ 
sirous of doing so, unencumbered by the at¬ 
tempt to adapt it to the wants of those for 
whom it was not originally intended. But 
we believe that there are some serious mis¬ 
takes which are often made by those who 
contend for what they call practical educa¬ 
tion. The higher course of mathematics in 
colleges is condemned by many on this 
ground, while they look upon a knowledge 
of the facts and principles of Natural Phil¬ 
osophy as a practical matter of the greatest 
importance. Now there can be very ltttle 
exact and positive knowledge of Natural 
Philosophy without an acquaintance with the 
elements of the higher Mathematics. Mathe¬ 
matics iR the key to Natural Philosophy. A 
seaman can use the tables of distances in a 
Nautical Almanac without an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with Astronomy ; but unless the 
higher Mathematics had been used to estab¬ 
lish and verify those distances, he never 
could have had his Almanac at all; and un¬ 
less this branch is cultivated and cherished 
in our higher schools of learning, it would 
very soon become so imperfect that it would 
be an evil rather than a benefit 

History is sometimes called a practical 
study, and placed in opposition to that of 
Greek and Latin. Now every one knows, 
who has attempted to go to the roots of any 
subject in Modern History even, that he can¬ 
not proceed beyond the examination of its 
mere alphabet without some knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek. The sources of the 
modern history of Europe are, until the last 
two centuries, almost entirely locked up in 
Latin. If we would investigate thoroughly 
almost auy historical question, the student 
will find that it connects itself with the re¬ 
mote past, and that the knowledge he re¬ 
quires is bound up in the languages of anti¬ 
quity. No man can test the correctness of 
any considerable compilation, even on En¬ 
glish history, without this knowledge. Al¬ 
most the whole history of the middle ages is 
to be sought in the Latin of the monkish 
chronicles, and the Greek of the Byzantine 
historians. Besides, the separation of mod¬ 
ern times and modern learning from what is 
ancient, is merely imaginary. There is no 
question of law, politics, political economy, 
diplomacy, philology, or moral and intellec¬ 
tual science, that does not depend on the 
past for its full solution. The tree blooms in 
the present, but the fibres from whieh it 
draws its sap and vigor, reach down to the 
remotest past. To the eye of the philoso¬ 
pher there is really no ancient time; the re¬ 
lations of the present are so interlocked with 
the past, that all tliat is called ancient history 
seems modern, and all that it is called mod¬ 
ern seems to be ancient. We cannot seper- 
ate ancient from modern learning, and what¬ 
ever course of education pre-supposes the 
possibility of so doing, must be inadequate 
and partial. The philology of the very lan¬ 
guage which we speak carries us back be¬ 
yond the Parthenon or the Pyramids. The 
words spelled out by tbe child from his 
primer, are many of them diluval fragments, 
swept down by the tides of emigration from 
the cradle of our race. In ancient tongues, 
too, have been embalmed the records of our 
religion. In them are laid up, as in a pre¬ 
cious casket, the rapt visions of the prophets 
and the story of Calvary. These should 
make them dear to a Christian’s heart. Far 
distant be the time when a mechanioal and 
money-making age shall banish profound 
science and generous foaming from the 
schools where minds are to be trained to act 
upon and form the future of our Republic, 
and of the church of Christ. It is easy 
enough for men to become sensual, and pre¬ 


fer material interests to those that are spirit- 
ual and intellectual, without lending them 
the assistance of great scats of learning. 
We believe that the College, like the Church, 
should lead rather than follow the public 
mind. There is a great responsibility rest¬ 
ing on those who have the direction of edu¬ 
cational institutions. They should enquire 
what the-' people need, as well as what they 
will most readily pay for. They require 
these institutions for their instruction and 
guidance. The time has never yet been 
when men were willing to pay an enriching 
price for sound learning. 

Socrates walked the streets of Athens in 
poverty, while be dispensed his words of 
wisdom. But the Sophists, who tanght not 
learning, but its semblance—bow to make 
the worse appear the better reason, and sap¬ 
ped the foundations of society and moral oh- 
iigntfon, became immensely rich. They 
taught what men were most willing to pay 
for, not what was really the most valuable. 
A political economist might then have said 
that Gorgias understood the age better than 
Socrates, for he gave his countrymen what 
they asked for, while the other gave them 
what they needed; not so. however, the 
moralist or the Christian. 


PREDICTION OF THE FIRST ECLIPSE. 


To those who have given but little atten¬ 
tion to the subject, even in our own day, 
with all the aids of modern science, the pre¬ 
diction of an eclipse, seems sufficiently mys¬ 
terious and Bnintelligible. How then it was 
possible, thousands of years ago, to accomp¬ 
lish this same great object, without any just 
views of the structure of the system, seems 
utterly incredible. Follow me, then, while 
I attempt to reveal the train of reasoning 
which led to the prediction of the first eclipse 
of the sun, the most daring prophecy ever 
made by human genius. Follow, in imagi¬ 
nation, this bold interrogator of the skies to 
bis mountain summit—withdrawn from the 
world—surrounded by his mysterious circles, 
there to watch and ponder through the loug 
nights of many—many years. But hope 
cheers him on, and smooths his rugged path¬ 
way. Dark and deep as is the problem, he 
sternly grapples with it, and resolves never 
to give over till victor)- crowns his efforts. 

He has already remarked, that the moon’s 
track in the heavens crossed the sun’s, and 
that this point of crossing was in some way 
intimately eouuected with the coming of the j 
dread eclipse. He determines to watch and 
learn whether the point of crossing was fix¬ 
ed, or whether the moon, in each successive 
revolution, crossed the sun’s path at a differ¬ 
ent point. If the sun in his annual revolu¬ 
tion could leave behind him a track of fire, 
marking his journey among the stars, it is 
found that this same track was followed from 
year to year, and from century to century, 
with undeviating precision. But it was 
soon discovered, that it was far differ¬ 
ent with the moon. In case she too could 
leave behind her a silver thread of light, 
sweeping round the heaveus, in completing 
one revolution, this thread would not join, 
but would wind round among the stars in 
each revolution, crossing the sun’s firey track 
at a point west of the previous crossing.— 
These points of crossing were called the 
moon’s nodes. At each revolution the node 
occurred further west, until, after a cycle of 
about nineteen years, it had circulated in the 
same direction entirely around the ecliptic. 
Long and patiently did the astronomer watch 
and wait, each eclipse is duly observed, and 
its attendant circumstances are recorded, 
when, at last, the darkness begins to give 
way, and a ray of light breaks in upon his 
mind. He finds that no eclipse of the sun 
ever occurs unless the new moon is in the act. 
of crossing the sun’s track. Here was a grand 
discovery. He holds the key which he be¬ 
lieves will unlock the dread mystery, and 
now, with redoubled energy he resolves to 
thrust it into the wards and drive back the 
bolts. 

To predict an eclipse of the sun, lie must 
sweep forward from new moon to new moon 
until he finds some new moon which should 
occur while the moon was in the act of cross¬ 
ing from one side to the other of the sun’s 
track. This certainly was invisible. He 
knew the exact period from new moon to 
new moon, and from one crossing of the ec¬ 
liptic to another. With eager eyes he seizes 
the moon’s places in the heavens, and her 
age, and rapidly computes where she crosses 
at her next change. He finds the new moon 
occurring far from the sun’s track ; he looks 
around another revolution ; the plaee of the 
new moon falls closer to the sun’s path, and, 
the next year closer, until, reaching forward 
with piercing intellectual vigor, he at last 
finds a new moon which occurs precisely at 
the computed time of the passage across the 
sun’s track. Here he makes his stand, and 
on the day of the occurrence of tliat new 
moon, he announces to the startled inhabi¬ 
tants of the world, that the sun shall expire 
in dark eclipse. Bold prediction! Myste¬ 
rious prophet 1 with what scorn must the un¬ 
thinking world have received this solemn 
declaration. How slowly do the moons roll 
away% and with what intense anxiety does 
the stern philosopher await the coming of 
that day which should crown him with. vic¬ 
tory, or dash him to the ground in ruin or 
disgrace Time to him moves on leaden 
wings; day after day, and at last hour after 
hour, roll heavily away. The last night is 
gone—the moon has disappeared from his 
eagle gaze in her approach to the sun, and 
the dawn of the eventful day breaks in beau¬ 
ty on a slumbering world. 

This daring man, stern in bis faith, climbs 
alone his rocky home, and greets the sun as 
be rises and mounts the heavens, scattering 
brightness and glory in his path. Beneath 
him is spread out the populous city, already 
teeming with life and activity. The busy 
morning hum rises on the still air, and 
reaches the watching-place of the solitary 
astronomer. The thousands below him, un¬ 
conscious of his intense anxiety, buoyant 
with life, joyously pursues their rounds of 
business, their cycles of amusement. The 
sun slowly climbs the heavens, round and 
bright, and full-orbed. The lone tenant of 
the mountain-top almost begins to waver in 
the sternness of his faith, as the morniug 
hours roll away. But the time of his 
triumph, long delayed, at length begins to 
dawn; a pale and sickly hue creeps over the 
face of nature. The sun has reached his 
highest point, but his splendor is dimmed, his 
light is feehle. At last it comes! Black¬ 
ness is eating away his round disk,—onward 
with slow but steady pace the dark veil 
moves, blaeker than a thousand nights,—tliq 
gloom deepens,—the ghastly hue of death 
covers the universe,—the last ray is gone, 
and horror reigns. A waff of terror fills the 
murky air—the clangor of brazen trumpets 


resounds-^ati agony of despair dashes the 
stricken millions to the ground, while that 
lone mail, erect on his rocky surttttti*, with 
arms outstretched to heaven, pours forth 
the grateful gushings of his heart to God, 
who had crowned his efforts with triumph¬ 
ant victory. Search the records of our race, 
and point me, if you can, to a scene more 
grand, more beautiful. It is to me the proud¬ 
est victory tliat genius ever won. It was the 
conquering of nature, of ignorance, of su¬ 
perstition, of terror, all at a single blow, and 
that blow struck by a single arm. And now- 
do you demand the name of this wonderful 
man? Alas! what a lesson of the instability 
of earthly fame are we taught in this simple 
recital. He who had raised himself immea¬ 
surably aliove his race,—who must have been 
regarded by bis fellows as little less thau a 
god, who had inscribed his fame on the very 
heavens, and bad written it in the sun, with 
a “ pen of iron, and the point of a diamond 
even this one has perished from the earth— 
name, age, country, are all swept into obliv¬ 
ion, but bis proud achievement stands. The 
monument reared to his honor stands, and 
although the touch of time has effaced the 
lettering of his name, it is powerless and 
caunot destroy the fruits of his victory. 

A thousand years roll by; the astronomer 
stands on the watch-tower of old Babylon, 
and writes for posterity the record of an 
eclipse; this record escapes destruction, and 
is safely wafted down the stream of time. 
A thousand years roll aw ay: the old astrono¬ 
mer—surrounded by the fierce, but wonder¬ 
ing Arab again writes, and marks the day 
which witnesses the sun’s decay. A thous¬ 
and years roll heavily away : once more the 
astronomer writes from amidst the gay throng 
that crowds the capital of Europe. Record 
is compared with record, date with date, rev¬ 
olution with revolution, the past and the 
present together,—another struggle com¬ 
mences—another triumph is won. Little 
did the Babylonian dream that he was ob¬ 
serving for one who, after the lapse of three 
thousaud years, should rest upon this very 
record, the successful resolution of one of 
natures darkest mysteries. 


Tin exists princqmlly in primitive rocks 
(granite aud felspar, porphyry, &c.,) appear¬ 
ing either in interlaced masses, in beds, or as 
a constituent part of the rock itself, and 
sometimes but rarely in distinct veins; some¬ 
times tin ore is found in alluvial earth, filling 
up low situations between lofty mountains, 
being washed down by the rains from the 
decomposing rocks. 

Gold occurs either in beds or hi veins, fre¬ 
quently in primitive rocks, (sienite, green¬ 
stone porphyry, &c.,) though it is found in 
other formations, and particularly in alluvial 
' earth,—the gold of alluvial districts occurs, 
j as well as ulluvial tiu, among the debris of 
| the more ancient rocks. 

' Silver is found particularly in veins and 
| beds in primitive aud transition formations, 

! though some veins of this metal occur iu 
the secondary strata. The rocks richest in 
| it, are gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, grey- 
j wacke, and old mountain lime stone. Iu the 
secondary rocks, the silver is generally found 
in combination with the ores of lead and 
copper. 

Copper exists in the primary and transition 
! series of rocks in the form of copper pyrites 
i in masses aud in veins. In the secouda- 
! ry strata it exists in beds of cupereous 
! schist. 

■ Lead abounds particularly in the primary 

I and transition rocks, either in the form of 
I veins or beds or sulphate of lead (galena.) 

■ In the secondary atrata, the same ore is 
1 found associated sometimes with ochreous 

oxide of iron aud carbonate of zinc. 

Iron is met with among the primitive rocks 
in beds sometimes of enormous size, in the 
form of peculiar iron ore and magnetic iron 
ore ; the ores of red or brown oxide of iron 
(hsematie) are found generally in veins, or oc- 
; casionally in massess with sparry iron both 
I in primitive aud transition rocks, as also 
sometimes in secondary strata, but more fre¬ 
quently in the coal-measure strata; as beds 
of clay, ironstone, of globular-iron oxide, and 
carbouate of iron. In alluvial districts are 
found ores of clay, ironstone, granular iron- 
ore, bog-ore (generally containing a little sil¬ 
ver,) swamp-ores which belong to the primi¬ 
tive period have almost always a metallic 
aspect, with a richness amounting to even 90 
per cent, of iron, while the ores in the latter 
formations become more and more earthy 
down to those found in alluvial deposites 
some of which contain but 20 per cent, of 
iron, though its quality is often so good as to 
render it working profitable. 

Mercury occurs principally among rocks 
of the secondary series, along with sulphur. 


Antimoay occurs in veins and beds among 
primitive and transition rocks. 

Zinc occurs particularly in the primary 
and transition series, as sulphuret of zinc or 
blend; and in the secondary strata, as cala¬ 
mine or eabonate of zinc, along with oxide 
of iron, and sometimes with sulphuret of 


LIMITS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

Newton was one day asked why he step- 
i ped forward when he was inclined; and from 
! what cause his arm aud bis hand obeyed his 
i will? He honestly replied that he knew 
' nothing of the matter. “ But, at least ” said 
they to him, “you are so well acquainted with 
the gravitation of the planets, tell why they 
i turn one way sooner than another ?” New- 
' ton still avowed bis ignorance. 

Those who teach that the ocean was salt- 
j ed for fear it would corrupt, and that the tides 
j were created to conduct our ships into port, 
were a little ashamed when told that the 
Mediterranean has ports, but no tides. Mue- 
! heiiidrook himself has fallen into this error. 

Who has ever been able to determine pre¬ 
cisely how a billet of wood is changed into 
red hot charcoal, and by what meehanism 
lime is heated by cold water ? 

The first motion of the heart in animals — 
is that accounted for? Has any one divined 
the cause of sensation, ideas, and memory ? 
Who know more of the essence of matter 
than the children who touch its superficies? 

Who will instruct us m the mechanism by 
which a grain of corn, which we cast into 
the earth, disposes itself to produce a stalk 
surmounted with an ear? or why foe sun 
produces an. apple on one tree, aud a chest- 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


STATE CONVENTION 


The Fugitive Law, 


in its details that in no other way than as a ai!I 

| condition precedent for the withdrawal of a P ec 

] factious resistance to what was undeniably a l ' 01 

just and righteous demand, could it have been ° ve 

| made to go down at all. And secondly, it ad- *>y 

j vances a threat of dissolution of tire union, in 
case there be a single indication of tardy re- "d> 
pentanes for a wrongful concession. The lnv 


and settled customs of large numbers of the This law is 
people of a comtninuity as to make the tetnpta- ons violation . 
lion to violate or to evade them preponderate subversive of 
over the habitual regard foe what is prescribed which a free 
by authority. No wise or prudent Statesman of the people in resin” 
will consult the permanence of a society into anil oppressive law, it 

which he deliberately pushes measures which measure a question c 

invade the most sacred opinions of any oonsid- on the citetim 


juiy a palpable and danger- But in regard to certain clauses, the courts have yield to slavery any service or support which it NATIONAL DEGRADATION ANR 

constitution, but is equally abandoned the recognized rules: have turned needed. They openly avowed their willingness CRIME. 

chcidsh. 83 The duty a3ide from the Lne of judicial practice, in order to catch and return the fugitive slave, and this The Black Law j g uncem9 titutionalfor mor 

an unconstitutional to give slavery shelter and support. Anti-Slavo they called patriotism. What element of true gona than have yet been adduced Thee 161 

always be in some ry men only asked that the line of ordinary in- patriotism entered into this feeling ? It required t i orl forbids laws against the frei cxr, 

lediency, depending terpretation be laid to the plummet throughout no sacrifice of property; subjected them to no ligioni This law interdicts with penalties °* 


: should cherish. The duty 


to give slavery shelter and support. Anti- Slave 
r y men only asked that the line of ordinary in¬ 
terpretation be laid to the plummet throughout 


the whole constitution, and slavery would be inconvenience: the law they w 


LETTER 

FROM CHARLES F. ADAMS, ESQ. ' 

Boston, 19th Jan. 1851. j 

Thomas H. Talbot, Esq. Portland, Maine. 

Dear sir You do me the honor to ask of 


vhich. justifies this won!, 
i in proceeding to murde 
ig to recover property o 
if all been robbed. Am 


propositions which the great struggle of the not only 
time lias brought to the light of] day. Why danger i 
even the noted apologist of Slavery, the rever- sought it 
end Dr. Fuller, the Champion of Slaveholding reason ai 
morality, was reluctantly driven to confess that ment am 


resistance by force, is driven from its C0Ter - execc 

pit a duty. When the "W if right to draw inferences and frame onlyi 
ut, and redress may be constructions to favor a system of wrong, like ciplc 
, it should be opposed v slavery? By no^neans: the courts have often ment. 


'country 3! *This'is"*calb pledged the obligation, in , 


execute did not touch their flesh. It bore hard 
only on an oppressed race, and a sacrifice of prin¬ 
ciple was all that was necessary to its enforce¬ 
ment. Who ever heard a sacrifice of principle 


me my opinion of the Fugitive Slave law, and 
of ,the duty of the people with respect to it. 

In answer to the first point, let me in my 
turn ask you what 1 can think of a law which, 
having many friends in the Free States who 
show themselves eager to sustain it, yet has not 
found, to my knowledge,' one single man of 
character willing to hazard himself upon a jus¬ 
tification of its provisions on their intrinsic mer¬ 
its alone, and without regard to the circum¬ 
stances accidently attending its adoption 1 .— 
Could I brand it worse if 1 were to call it, 
Wlmt i think it must be regarded through all 
future time, a disgrace to the legislation of a 


spectablc citizens as one which is indispensable Slaves . A 
to the maintenance of the Union ! Anil every blame for tli 
man who cannot appreciate such a sublime brethren of 
chu.n of political morals, and who-believes too tel1 him lira 

firmly in the strength of the Union to see the duty to God 

necessity of weakening it with such drivelling, differently ? 

is loirii with to be branded as a disunionist! The pagans who 

very persons wlip boast themselves the exclu- taught them 

si ve guardians of the citadel, are the ones who this. Lion 

labor the most zealously to introduce the wood- terpieces of 

en horse, in the darkness of the night, which holy semimi 

conceals the only formidable foe. Let the ail- by the autht 

visers of this policy only declare the purpose script of the 

they entertain, of making the support and pro- Sire is forbid 


olina which prohibited all instruction to the 
Slaves ! And shall tire reverend Divine incur 
L-laine for this decision from his swifterfooted 
brethren of the North ? Are they prepared to 


the country. 1 ins is call- 
icli is denounced by thesup- 
And are we ranked so 


is of doubt- and honor called patriotis 


e that personal lib- that it vr 


ystetn of morality than 
ist beautiful of the rnas- 
i drama, the pious and 
ible female are brought 


stitutionai and- oppressive laws, by ducnssion stitution. We slioul 
and argument ? ]„ attempting to stop “agita- ... ' . 

lion,” the supporters of this law, commit a still _ . exing nor si 

greater outrage against liberty, by proscribing its provisions, and not 
the fieedoin of speech and of the press, the clauses, out of which 

great bulwarks of freedom. A people who nivance at existing ini 

will quietly submit to arbitrary and oppressive ^ , , 

laws, because they effect only a humble and ... ° 

degraded class, are unworthy of freedom and fugitives from slavery. 


the rampant servility of many, both in Church 
and State, finds no deler.ee whatever of a pos- 

Assuming then that the law is grating to the 
natural feeling* of our common humanity, in¬ 
consistent With all our cherished notions Of lib¬ 
erty, unjust in principle, and unnesessarily 
harsh in the provisions which subvert the right 
of others than those to Whom it professes to 
apply, I will proceed at onee to consider the 
nature of those extenuating circumstances 
wLieh are urged upon us as of sufficient force 
to overcome all our repugnance, and to make 
us see as tolerable and even approve as good 
what bur reason nnd our .feeiings have uuited 
to condemn. 

The first argument used to reconcile ns to 
the law, with which I have become familiar, 
may be stated thus. Though it be conceded 
that in some particulars this act is not just what 
we can approve, yet it is to be sustained on ac¬ 
count of its association with something that is 
belter. In other words, it-is to be regarded, 
not by itself, but as part and parcel of what 


th in Church judge how far by this illstarred conjunction they 
ver of a pos- are likely to increase those feelings of devotion 
labor to ex- 1 to the Union, founded on regaid for the noble 
purposes it was -designed to accomplish, ivith- 
rating to the out which it could not stand a single day. No! 

umanity, in- as one of die people I venture to forbid the 

otions bf lib- bans of this unnatural marriage, and I openly 
innesessarily and unequivocally charge those to be the trai- 
rert the right tors to the union who dare so far to degrade 

consider the panionsbip with slavery. No! Have we^not 

ircumstanoes some time ago been tofd by high authority in 
fficient force this new school, that the only true alliance is 
and to make that of “ LIBERTY and Union, Now and For- 
rove as good ever, One and Inseparable.!!” 


ile foe. Let the ad- by the author into direct conflict with the re- 

deelare the purpose script of the legitimate authority of the state. 

the support and pro- She is forbidden from performing the last sad 

icith Hie support of offices for a beloved brother, the neglect of 

rorld will he able to which was, in the theology of that day, eonsid- 

red conjunction they cred as involving a penalty to the deceased be- 

feelings of devotion y?»d the suffering of this mere mortal world, 

regaid for the noble Her difficulties are heightened by the fact that 


brought should not expect long to 
J tlie re- basely suffer the invasior 
lie state. week and feeble, the sam 
last sud be applied to themselves, 
eglect of only expect to he free as 
, consid- With mupli respect, I : 


erty and natural rights should receive no detri¬ 
ment. In this spirit we should study the con¬ 
stitution. We should go to It with pure eyes, 
neither seeking nor suspecting any injustice in 
its provisions, and not strive to find ambiguous 
clauses, out of which to extract tokens of con¬ 
nivance at existing iniquities. 

In regard to the constitutionality of returning 
fugitives from slavery, he would call the atten- 


m ? The pretext was, 
ive the Union. If if 


were, the declaration would stand, that in order ^ oeg 00no . 
to save to ourselves certain political privileges, 
we would take away another’s liberty. For 1 

himself, he would not do it. To save the Union . T1 ° 
even, he dare not do it; that would be to do wbicb the 
wrong and to destroy the Union, which we wish- P er30n cla 
ed to save. The American Union does not rest r8m °val u 
upon slavery, and is not to be supported by 11 annu 


m 0 r er .. 

sons than have yet been adduced. The con ■ 
tion forbids laws against the free ‘exercise’ of” 1 
ligioni This law interdicts with penalties s ** 
of its most obvious duties,— such as huni anit " 
mercy, benevolence. 

It subverts religious liberty by.making wick 
edness compulsory on the conscience. 

So far as they fall within its grasp, it 
hilates every right, civil and religious, of Otl0 
sixth of the American people. And where 
does congress get power to do that to any h n . 


of the rights uf the 
i injustice will soon 
As a people, we can 

m gentlemen, 


If they tion of those present to the question whether .. . ■ - -- 


Committee.—Portland, Me. 


LETTER FROM HON. TITUS 


Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 30th, 1851. 
tsk my opinion of the Fugitive Slave 
d the duty ol tile people with respect 
'he subject is not newly brought to my 


the words. « persons held to service in'one State j 111 ,■% y 
under the laws thereof,” were a legal description ^ ^ 

of the condition of a slave. Was there no force__ 

in the expression, “ persons held.to service,” to 
imply that each was held a3 a person, by virtue TH 

of some individual act of his own, or of some 1 

person authorized to hind him to service or la- I 

bor? Was it intended to cover the case of we dem 
a degraded caste, or still wider, of a down trod- (1)0 
den race ? to apply to men held by no act of We dem . 
theirs or their parents; but held from birth, and Columbia, 
before birth, simply because they belong to a We dem 
particular race ? In other words, are the words, ones, of i t 


jJortlanb 3nqmm\ 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1831. 


It violates the “obligation of contracts,” 

which the constitution expressly forbids. The 
person claimed may be a debtor, whoso violent 
removal without crime destroys the debt. 

It annuls the marriage contract, and all the 
obligations arising from it; and where is the 
power of congress to do that ? 

It rends asunder God’s institution of the 
Family. Even if a fugitive, the man may have 
resided ten, twenty, thirty years in a free state, 
acquired wealth, and may have a large family 
about him. This law tears him “summarily” 
from his all; virtually confiscates his property. 


We demand, first and foremost, the i 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

We demand the Abolition of Slavery 


tic of narrow minded conservatism to defeat its 
o own ends by assuming that, in order to pre- 
r, serve whatever may be valuable, it is necessary 
d to protect all that is bad, in the political Insti¬ 
ll- tutions of a country. Let men say and do 
:- what they will, slavery will not become other 
s than what it is, a monstrous evil. Let them 
I, deprecate agitation as earnestly as they like, 
t they will not deter honest men from perform- 


fieult matters connected with slavery. It is the only breeds violence on the other. Denuncia- 
burdensome part of a contract through which tion only begets the like—It settles nothing,— 
we enjoy the advantage of having California The attempt to put the union of the States in 

admitted as a Slate with a,free constitution—as a shield against attacks upon the Slave pow 
the purchase money of our redemption of the Pa- er of the south, to make the cause of a section 

eifre shores from the dutches of the slaveholder. and a elass in that sec 

On this account if on no other, the law should nation, would seem i 

be suffered to pass without further opposition, unwise, since the practii 

even though we may not approve of it. to make the world think 

Many of the respectable clergy who find they now do, whilst it n 
something solid in this argument will do well to °f a government which 
refresh their recollection of a certain conversa- -ible of perversion to t 

tion reported in the fourth Chapter of Saint niy part, if T wete an e 

Matthew’s gospel, wherein the tempter is rep- stead of being a strong 

resented as proposing a contract of just the nothing more earnestly 

same nature to the fasting and hungered Sa- cates labor to disgrace i 

vioar. From an “ exceeding Ingb mountain ” the country, yes, and tl 

the arch fiend showed him “ all the kingdoms slaveowners and all, th: 

of the world and the glory of them ” and all and dangerous policy goi 

those things he offered to him, if lie would on- of the most lively indit 

)y do one little thing that would cost no great ment the only real enerr 


Or yesterday, but through all axes live, 

And none know whence they sprung.” 

1 he skilful poet has woven the sympathies 
of every reader around the horrid fate of her 
who suffers the penalty of the law lor doing 
what sire believes to be her duty, and lias left, 
heathen though lie was, to learned Doctors of 
Divinity at this day, the difficult task of saving 
the" “ legitimate authoriiy ” from the curses 
which his cruelty naturally invokes. Why, 
0 why is it, my dear sir, that throughout the 
history of Christianity, in all the struggles that 
have been carried on.for human improvement} 
a marble hearted philosophy uniformly takes 
possession of the dignitaries of every long es¬ 
tablished Church ? Is it loo haish to suppose 


and a third, bearing i 
scrap, showing the pro 
mont statute, reguiat 


sent in the highest degrei 
practical effect will never Ik 
I think better of slavery tbai 


tible of perversion to so 
my part, if I were an en 
stead of being a strong i 
nothing more earnestly t 
cates labor to disgrace it. 


the existing hierarchy to call for liiscrucifixion? 

But l thank God that among the younger 
classes of the Clergy, as among the rising gen¬ 
eration devoted to secular employments, there 
are indications of the presence of a more soul 
inspiring principle of human action. Whilst 


more risk the attempt to fi nice; a fugitive back in¬ 
to slavery, than 1 would to do the like to any 
free, white citizen of our own State. That 
statute overrules nnd treads under foot the 
object which the Constitution professes to have 
in view ia spreading its banner over our nation, 
to wi‘, to establish justice, and set ure the bless¬ 
ings of liberty. It so treats several plain and 
express provisions in the body of the Constitu¬ 
tion, such as security against ulireasonable' 


•lit to my In the next‘place, let us inquire what facts 
l^Mo'un ’ constitute a man a slave, in one of the slave 

up m it; States, and see if these facts can be recognized | 

n it, in a by the constitution, as holding him “to service 
Ver- or labor.” In none of the slave States do the 
u ea!l laws designate those who are heid as slaves, by 
•t is, that name or by any personal description. They are 
nst God, slaves by force of some facts common to the his- 
rifflks Of t0iy tbein alb The first ^ aat e33 ential to con- 
StStuiiori- stitute a slave is, he must be of African blood, 
that if it The second is, his maternal ancestors must have 
.incturml been, at some time since the discovery of Ameri- 
vould no ca > st °l en on the of Africa. These two 
• back in- facts fnust be established before the judicial tri- 
;e to any bunal of any slave State before, in a contested 

foot 1, the Ca3e ’ they pronounce any man a slave. Now 

s to have in a trial before a Federal court, between a olaim- 
r nation, ant declaring for “ service or labor” and a fugi- 
he ble-s^- tive pleading that he owes no suchservice, where 
lonstitu- can rile court find its authority for admitting 
asonahle . evidence and deciding the case upon proof of 


’ from Lfr all; virtually confiscates bis property, 

• ' for the children cannot inherit because he is 

DEMANDS OF FREEMEN. no t dead. Admitting that state tyranny may 

We demand, first and foremost, the instant repeal of do tlas > where ha* the constitution given congress 
lie Fugitive Slave Bill. the power ? Nowhere. So clear is it that con. 

We demand the Abolition of Slavery in the District of S 1 ™* caimot enact a slave la ^ 

Jolumbia. By assuming, as it must, the hereditary rule 

We demand the exercise by Congress, in all Tdrri- of slave law, this law implies the worst princi. 

iries, of its time honored power to prohibit Slavery. pie of the old Englishlaw of “ attainder," which 

We demand of Congress to refuse to receive into the the constitution expressly prohibits, 
rnion, any new Slave State. But there are more general views of this law, 

We demand the Abolition of the domestic slave trade, which should lead every man and woman with 

> far A it can be constitutionally reached ; but particu- a heart and head, to loathe it and teach the!. 

irly und “ Ihe NatiMlal Flag ' children to abhor it as they do the law 1 

lenTthe^xercise if a d ritslon"m« b t, e oLtrv'er 0 to C r" Herod wM ° h P Ut . cWldien t0 death i for this 


of its time honored power to prohibit Slavery. 


And yet one thing further must be done 


The Slave Power must be overturm 
eral Government may be put openl 
petually on the side of Freedom. 


Piscataquis Convention. 

A Convention of the people in opposition tu tbe Fugi 
tive Law will beheld at Dover, Tlinrsday and Friday 
Fed. d8 and 29, beginning at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Mr. Wills y of Portland, and Mr. Walker of Bango 
have engaged tu be there. Give notice, and have a largi 
meeting. OZIAS BLANCHARD 


makes them orphans. 

It debases American Citizenship into the 
office of contingent slave-catcher !—That cit. 
izenship which should be the sign of rectitude 
and honor, is made the badge of i illany aa<I 
we must wear it the world over. In thi3 it fi). 
suits the manhood and self-respect of every 
live man and woman in the land. 

The law dishonors our country and republi¬ 
can principles in the view of other nations. 


it is to be hoped t 
they will never giv 
and the cavilling m 
the propriety of tin 


cession to the fastidious hy j 
f this world to impeach Tl 
onduct, when giving ex- rig'll! 


the Guinea coast ? It is .no answer to this to 
I say that the laws of the State make him 
I a slave, and that puts an end to all investigation. 


knowledgemen! of submission was all that was 
required to obtain the reward. To this‘“fair 
business transaction,” what was tile Saviour’s 
answer ? Did he stop to reason about the ex¬ 
tent of the sacrifice required—-did he dwell up-„ 
on the value of the consideration ? Did lie 
think that in exchange for the good to be ob¬ 
tained, lie might acquiesce in a little evil ? Noi 
His answer was instantaneous, and it was shoi t, 


and dangerous policy going on without feelings 
of the most lively indignation. In my judg¬ 
ment the only real enemies of the union are, 

ening to dissolve it, if they cannot have every 
thing their own way , and that way is alway 
the perpetuation of Slavery ; Secondly, those 
weak, unfaithful, unsteady politicians and pnr- 


telings to be desired that they leave tic 
j u dg- infidel arid the scortier to boast o 
n are, more practical benevolence tin 
hreat- the disciples of him whose life 
every 0 f good will to men. 

I way Pardon me, my Dear Si r, i 

those your application, I have gone ii 
J pat- than I ought, for the occasion 


opening to the 
'a superior and 
.n is taught hy 


he subject. l,ach btat.. Whom do the laws of the State make a slave? 

, makes provision for , , , „ , 

ate nea-lects this those Those and those only of whom these facts can 


remedy which Massachusetts his for £ 
Carolina’s imprisoning her citizens, and 
bing away her agent. The decision of the 
preme Court in the Prigg case in its term 
peals the Constitution by being contrary t 


be proved, and these must be established before 
even the laws of slavery can lay hold of him. 


metiugf ged tU k * tUere ' ollAS^LANCHAKD 1 *“** Lar S° mFelin S a U*ld in England and Scot- 
And many others. land to denoufie it, and a great meeting is to be 
held in Exeter Hall, London, on the assembling 
Oxford Cosi nty. of Parliament, to oppose it in the name of com- 

The Anti-Fugitive Daw Convention stands adjourned mon humanity. The Presses in those countries 
to Lovbel, Feb. 2J and 21, Thui-siday and Friday. j l • t i j /-< its ’ 

Mr. Willey is to be present, and many other speakers. and also m Ireland, Germany and France even 

A large meeting is expected. ^ ^ Barker execrate it; tyrants and aristocrats exult over it, 

Sect’y, and the friends of free principles hang their 

I—ii heads in shame. What right have we thus to 

Cumberland Comity. squander a priceless character, and to curse 

Time Altered. ‘ mankind? , * 

It endangers the union. Nothing has ever 
wbe'tiel'd'at 1 ° f ^ I>80pI< ’> wit hout respect to party, been done so much to alienate the two sections 


Cumberland County, 


W1 i\' I) 11 A N, 

) the congregational church, Feb. 2 


that essential fact, that like thus making it tl 


of country from each other; nothing could 
more effectually tend to impair love of country 


e threats request my opinion. I a 


: to the shallow plea tha 
that the only way to vvb 

ncede every thing_f c , 

ind with a similar pel- son 


Lord thy God, and him ONLY shalt thou that it could 


serve." The reply is worth a volume of that moderate bu 
kind of casusitry preached in many of our pul- P at h pointed 
pits at the present day, whieh is doing much to justice on th< 
tli'iti the churches, and to increase the luke- ence of the 
waimnessof attendance upon preaching, which wrong and co 
so many of the divines who deal in it are in equally know 
the habit so feelihgly of deploring. This naturt 

It is dear that the argument which I quote inquiry made 


permanence of the Union—but I utterly deny 
that it could ever be weakened hy a firm, a 
moderate but a steady perseverance m the 
path pointed out by Liberty on one side and 
justice on the other, demanding no aoquies- 
enca of the people in what they know to be 
wrong and conceding no sacrifice of wfiat they 
equally know to be right. 

This naturally brings me to the. last point of 
inquiry made by you, as to the jjnty of the 


:ie passage of this infamous law. 
lain very respectfully 
Your obedient Servant > 

CHARLES F. ADAMS, 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN M. NILES, 


a of a eomprom- people with respect to 


ise, and a compromise between absolute right l Y 10 t> e firm, perssv 
and absolute wrong. It is nothing more than tion in legitimate me 
the assent of many to a repetition, for perhaps the law. I counsel 

the eighth or tenth time, of a process under tile measures of resis 

National government that has done more to de- every citizens right 
moralise thiSjpeople than all ofher aets in its strenuously invoke t 
history put together. So regular has the prac- long as that statute : 
tice become, that it is not unfair to suppose the American legislation 
habit fixed, and that hereafter we must not ex- pretence that has 1 
pect to sep anjr public measure favorable to sacredness attaching 
freedom adopted that will not be clogged with session : a trick that 
some mortifying and offensive condition of fur- policy, of ooofoundir 
ther security to slavery. Neither is it in the Don, subject to repea 

least material what that condition may be, nor tutional and organic 

how revolting to our feelings and principles._ ture * s of a piece wii 

The measure of concession covers every thing, non of a “ Union” 
however wicked. The single nod of submission Every, body knows I 

to evil; however small, involves a complete ma y be repealed ti 

subjection arid worship of the Mojoch of slave- .people should so dec 

holding domination, whatever may be the form slia11 n Qt °» any acce 

in which consent'may he demanded. On the right.ns one of the 
downward road of moral degradation there is ariont that result eve: 
no fixed stopping plane. For years and years until the recurrence 
the Free States have been .trying to make one, nial period shall liavt 

They have resolved and re-resolved at every pies of human freed 

successive stage, that beyond that no human del- J 
power should make them go, and thus far the Nor yet, though I 
only effect of their struggle lias been the more against this law am I 

glaringly to expose their frailty. This is always foss my conviction, t 

the way with the weak in purpose. They yield tent become a dead I 

to a stronger will until yielding becomes a hah- Not to suppose this wi 

it and there is no limit to.it but in the pleasure al degradation in my 

of the superior. To say that'the Slaveholding make them unfit to li 1 

interest will irripose upon itself any restraint ed efiort has been m 

in tbe spirit of dictation whieh it indulges, is characterise the expri 

at once to fly in the face of all past experience. as this as nullificatio 

It has never yet shown an incliiiation to be con, have been read to us 

tent with less than the absolute control af the ening to a doctrine so 

national policy to subserve its own ends. Ons all government. Tt 

after another, every harrier raised against it ha engaged in’such a wc 

been regularly beaten down, untjl now, when, if directed against th 

after being required to overcome every remain- deliberately bring tl 

in* moral sciuple in this abominable law, we man’s bosom in direc 

find ourselves only a better prey for this tyrants Strange indeed are tl 

who, tinder the old plea of necessity, are even in America if we ai 


ty to be firm, persevering and resolute opposi¬ 
tion in legitimate modes to the continuance of 
tbe law. I counsel no violence, nor any resort 
to measures of resistant* not strictly within 
every citizens right to adopt. But I do most 
strenuously invoke agitation and opposition,so 
long as that statute shall remain a dishonor to 


I hold that <lu- Hartford,, Ct., Jan. 27th, 1851. 

resolute opposi- Dear Sir On my return, after an absence 
: continuance of 0 f several weeks, I found your letter of the 
, nor any resort mth of January, informing me of a Conven- 

strictly within tion of the citizens of the State of Maine, at 

But I do most Winthrop. on the.29th inst., to consider the Fu- 

id opposition so gitlve Slave Law, passed at the last session of 

in ; a dishonor to Congress; and requesting the “ expression of 

ill aware of the my opinion respecting that law, and the duty 

t of a peculiar 0 f t he people in relation to it, to lay .before the 


policy, of confounding mere common legisla¬ 
tion, subject to repeal at any time, with consti¬ 
tutional and organic enactments. The impos¬ 
ture is of a piece with the proposed organiza¬ 
tion of a “ Union” party to protect slavery.— 
Every, body knows that the Fugitive Slave act 
may be repealed tomorrow if the will of the 
people should so decide. And for ray part, I 
shall nqt ori any account consent to iorego ray 
right.as one of the people to labor to bring 
ariont Ihgt result even though it may not arrive 


ion legisla- : aot carefully, 

ivith const!- liqndlity, ami 

The impos- constitution. 


ly, with reference to its constitu 
rat can find no sanction’for it in till 


power on congress to legislate on 
The obligation it imposes, is npo 
whose duty it is to provide lor the 
of fugitives from labor, on , claim' 0 
to' whom the labor is due. Congo 
first, has mistaken its duty, .and 
powers on this subject, as the oh 
urged, is equally applicable to the : 

But if this objection could be g 
it be made to appear, that congress 
with the duty of giving effect to tl. 


but the friends of Freedom must not cease to 
strive to revive the Constitution, and bring it 
above that decision. Tim Fugitive Slave Aet, 
and the said decision in the Prigs; case, and the 
Art of Feb. 12th, 1793, are all at war with the 
sovereignty of each non-slaveholding State. 
[ may stand alone with regard to the true po¬ 
sition of a fugitive slave when he has taken 
residence in a free State. Uightior wrong, I 
entertain a most decisive opinion. My opinion 
is, that sucli fugitive is as free as if he had 
never been in slavery. He is as much bound 
to yield obedience tu the lawsofsuch free State, 
and as much entitled toHhe protection of such 
laws, as if he had never been in slavery. His 
former master or owner has no more right to 
demao.d service of him, while in sneh free 
State, than any other citizen has. Tile only 
difference between his position and his rights, 
while in such free State, and those of any free 
emigrant is, that he is liable to be delivered up 
and carried back into his former residence, 
and, when he has arrived there, the slave laws 
protect the owner or master in exercising over 
him brute force, to the alienation of all his 
rights and liberties Ergo, what that statute 
attempts to authorize is an aitack upon the sov¬ 
ereignty of the free Stale where such fugitive 
mav have taken up his residence. 

8u you' perceive that, m regard to the first 
enquiry, my opinion is, that said Fugitive 
Slave Act is void in all its requisitions and all 
constitu- ; t8 inflictions, and that it would be so decided 
it in the by any intelligent court, wholly disinterested, 
and wholly free from prejudice, 
ilation to The eonduct of the people with respect to 
compact this statute must be governed by prudential 
considersiions. We must view matters as 
they arf, and not as we might wish they were. 


i re _ the fugitive slave is never claimed a3 a “ person meeting; andRev. 
.it; held to service,” but uniformly as property, as a <■ You may assui 
e V’ being owned like a horse or an ox,—a kind of th"i“ 0 S olemn assei 
\et property, the recognition of which was carefully ^receive tin 

the excluded from the provisions of the constitution. ering "together of t! 

the Henry Long was carried back, not to service, their W conduct' , toi 

at "- but to sale. Not .his future service, but the man speakers are arri 
It^Ji himself, was disposed of at auction : the seller rj "" eVery coin, 
g, I holding complete control over his whole desti- Feb 7[h dL 

non ny, and exercising his power in a most tyrannous ’ .. . 

and and wicked manner. 

ate, Leaving this topic, he said, it was startling to UKJ IN 

»oh observe, in the contest over slavery, how few That the very 

j* principles are among men firmly and finally set- among your s 

' ree tied. From his earliest years, he had heard, neighbors is to 1 

nly from the pulpit and from religious lips, that there office being a fu 

-"I s ’ was a limit to obedience to human enactments; pletely filled wit 


by-hundreds—by thousands,—let itbetru 
ering together of the people,” to “mourn 
of “ wicked rulers and take “ counsal 
their conduct towards “ unrighteous 1: 
speakers are arriving—let tile people con 


might be unjust, and could not demand an en¬ 
tire, unthinking obedience; that there was a dif¬ 
ference between what was right and what was 
wrong, which legislation could not alter or take 
away; that in any case where an enactment 
contravened the law of God, God was to be 
obeyed rather than man; for his perfect law alono 
could dhallenge man’s perfect obedience. Upon 
this principle hangs the political and religious 
history of our nation. Passive obedience and 


meeting; and Rev. Mr. Fessenden of Bridgtori will deliv- est oppression. This can be arrested only by a 
er a written discourse. Read the following extract: J 1 

“ You may assure our friends-in other t.Twns, that the re I )eal of tho law - ‘ 
tliis^solemii assembly ” t0 Ou^heStJan^homes areaU ^ as ever ^ een S£ad tdlat slavery was a mere 

open to receive them most gladly. We welcome them state concern, and by making it strictly so the 
by-hundreds—by thousands,—let it be truly the “ gath- - , , . 1, , 

ering together of the people,” to “ mourn fur the sins ” federal government may escape. But this law 

theh^onduct"'to wards"" "un nghteoU3 rfa iaws?’" eg Able ° hainS the nation to that carcass, and 

fiem eve """to w arrivin 3~ let tlle c0 “® by scores will, if not released, force it to share its doom. 

Come early— come to stay, By arraying it against human freedom.it i3 

Feb. 7th, 1^1. duty eaU * anu,llor wa y-” WmmM placed in the vortex of destruction. . 

„ „„ . It accustoms the national mind to injustice, 

T\rv A T n-p laTan ri r-w hardens the public heart, severs the sinews of 

JLMJ jNjUl r UKuriL i its moral strength, and establislies a precedent 

That the very best document for circulation ° f ^ ^ ?ng thUS “ ° Ur tot0ry ’ wWolx 
among your strong Whig and Democratic “ a J ^y 7^3 hence cover the land with woe 
neighbors is to be published this week at this and bl °° d ' 

office, being a full sheet of the Inquirer, com- ™ S law of the natioa demands of the oiti - 
pletely fiUed with important matter, and letters Z6n3 t0 be °° me 8C0Undrels ' II ia the S reat 

from Democrats and Whigs in this and other American Crime with which begin the after- 

States upon the uneonstitutionality of t!fe Fu- n ° 0U ° f tb ° 19tJl eentm 7' “-^3# |f lb simeda 

gitive law of 1850. 9reai sin ” diead tlle following, and ponder 

nrjT/iwi (sa __ overit,—from the New York Independent:— 

PRawE $2 09 PaR HUNDRED A young woman has lived for years in Cin- 

Send in your order as it is very important that cinnati 1 has hardly been known to be colored 


DO NOT FORGET 


That the very best doonment for circulation 
among your strong Whig and Democratic 
neighbors is to be published this week at this 
office , being a full sheet of the Inquirer, com¬ 
pletely filled with important matter, and letters 


eeessarily imperfect, and J from Domoerats and Whigs i 


en- States upon the uneonstitutionaiity of t!?e Fu- 
dif- | gitive law of 1850. 


PRICE $2 09 PER HUNDRED 


at least 12,000 copies should be circulated a 


AFRAID OF THE PEOPLE. 


freedom of conscience wrestled together in Eng- ed for the st 


In France the freedom of the press is snbvert- 


triumpjisof slavery .and while the majority of 
the Judges of that Supreme Court ar 1 slave¬ 
holders, we must niit very much expect such a 


tent become a dead letter on the Statute book. 
Not to suppose this would imply a degree of mor 
al degradation in my countrymen which would i 
make them unfit to live asTreemen. A wretch- 


r demands of additional I said it 


:rainf ed effort has been made in seme quaiters to cesiois, 
es, is characterise the expression of sneh a sentiment If it 
ence. as this as nullification • and serious homilies reclaim 
con- have been read to us upon the danger of list- from la 

f the ening to.a doctrine so subversive or all law and with th 

On s ail government. The -time of those persons out viol 
! ha engaged ill'stieli a work would be better spent tion, w 

hen, if directed against the action of legislators who the per: 

lain- deliberately bring the sense of light in every cannot 

', we man’s bosom in direct confiiet with the law. tribuna 

rants Strange indeed are the fluctuations of opinion comma 

even in America if we are to infer, from what is lives fn 


ment, a most palpable and audacious 
of the coustimtion,.an;l of all those 
iciptes of persona! liberty, to secure 
is cost onr American anti English an- 


seeurifies for their wrong doing. 

To all this reasoning which makes of the 
Free States sneh contemptible instruments to 
perpetuate evil in the world, I, for one, am in¬ 
flexibly opposed—I believe it rotten in its basis 
of morality and false in its suggestions of ex¬ 
pediency. Neither can I listen with a mo¬ 
ment’s patience to those who counsel quiet ag 
a comedy for the difficulties of our situation.— 
There can be no quiet over a powder magazine, 
excepting that quiet which follows destruction. 
The only true way to get it is to take cire and 
remove the powder. 

The second argument which 1 have met 
With, in favor of the Fugitive Slave law, is 


they are that have grown tlp under the fns 
ing care of our republican Institutions. 3 
Lauds and Straffords of these days would nu 
us read history backwards, and see in 
“ holy army of martyrs,” a host of crimin 
justly punished for their contempt of law 


out violating those provisions in the cpristitu 
tion, which in the mnst solenui form,-gimrante 
the personal rights. Of the citizens. Cougres 
cannot establish summary nnd extraouliiinr 
tribunals with proceedings unknown to th 
common law. If the article relating to fugi 
lives from service, is so be executed by th 
federal authorities, then it includes a part c 


i see every northern n 
ig the penalties of file 
nifty of aiding the pow 


Ity of aiding the powerful oppressor in fore. 

a fellow being into hopeless bondage, 
r thing we ought to-do, and that we can do 
h safety; let it lie fully understood" we 
w the existence of that stalute as treach- 
to the rights of the North, and that we will 
er aid to elect into office or power in the 
ded States Government any who would sup- 
t that law, npr any who would not aet 


ct to land in the early days of tbe Puritans, and pas- 

* n li al sive obedience came to the ground. He had 

were. not to see this exploded doctrine reviv- 

rt of ed at this day, and to find American statesmen 

e act and divines denying principles upon which our 

orlh, g ivernment and religions institutions were 

n d',,! founded. But he had, during the last season, 

ty of been saddened by the fact, that public men had 

lave- sneered at conscience, andridiculed the idea of a 
must laW hi ° ller tban an aot of cori gress. In the letters 

; or a addressed to, and the speeches made at the 

leuus “Union Meetings” it was laid down very 

irt of broadly and dogmatically, that all laws must be I 

ri: ion. ob ®y e d. all constitutional laws, no matter what 

■ould their moral character,alllaws, “right or wrong,” 

rd to one clergyman has said. It wa3 a pertinent 

z 113 question, why no authorities were eited to sup- 

glad P ort this opinion, so imperatively asserted. It 

risk- might be answered, that it was. unusual to cite 

m be authorities in such letters and speeches ; but it 

Imre." wa3 a more sati 3&ctory answer that no such au- 

n'dci thorities could be found. Blackstone could not 

| we be quoted; for he laid it down, that laws pre- 

■“obj scribing what was morally wrong were to be 

Ule disregarded. 

sup- It was singular that any lawyer, or any one 


y of tyranny. So it is in Austri 


and other European countries. And in this makes honored! 
country the same policy is pursued so, far as the And yet we are told to “be quiet” under this; 
nature of our institutions will allow. American and she is told that she must not resist n! I* 

* ,. • r , , there a man on earth, who ever knew the love 

tyranny too is afraid of the people, and accord- 0 f a sister, whose blood ever bounded at the kiss 

ingly seeks to keep them in ignorance of its de- of the loved,who does not know that this is false ? 

signs. Yerily, it would seem that the very wires that 

We do not recollect a single paper in the State, r? re the f t **? en * ‘° u9 > “ ust trenlbl f a 

.... , , -l, , , , Hie a pulse that throbs with horror, under the 

except this and one that published the laws by burden of the news! that every breeze along 


at all; but is claimed by a man from the South 
as bis ‘ property,’ is sworn to as sucb, and is 
carried off to her fete. “ Her price,” it is sig¬ 
nificantly added, “ is three thousand dollars.” 
And the insatiate lusts of the man who can af¬ 
ford it, are to be gratified on this lovely and de¬ 
fenceless woman, under the shelter of the law 
which our Government executes ; under the 
very shadow of the flag, which the nation 


authority, whieh has published the Fugitive 
Law. There may be one or two exceptions but 
they are very few. Many published an abstract, 
in which several of its worst features were 
omitted, but not the Act itself. And we see it 
stated that the same policy has been pursued in 
other States. The people know nothing about 
the law : even intelligent men never saw it, and 
are asking where they can find it. The 
friends of freedom must supply them, or they 
will not obtain it. 


ublished the Fugitive tbeu course must have howled its contempt lor 
t or two exceptions but the“folot fo“r^ ‘ be ^ 

T pUbiished an abstract ’ Such is the horribly guilty and shameless 
i worst features were u • , . , , J , 

. business in which we have engaged as a nation, 
1 se . n we see it ^ Qur ^ aw 0 £ Congress ! Heathen- 

cy has been pursued in ism it3elf can nQt esceed it . 

me^ney 101 " ^ ng . abotl * This law also subverts state sovereignty, j a3t 
men nmier saw it, an at the point of its highest honor and value. It 
y can n it. e allows federal power to seize its own subjects, 

supp y t em, or t ey w ithout its knowledge or consent, or any inqui¬ 
ry whatever of its own, and bind, chain, and 
drag them off to endless enslavement. Gertain- 
ND 8. CAROLINA. ly.no State ought to allow a single individual 
carrying on a corres- to be thus taken from its jurisdiction, especially 
the laws of the latter, for such purpose, without a most rigid investi- 


by whichcolored seamen are imprisoned. Some gation before ai 


n to think the federal government i 


the judicial power vested in the government of boldly lo procure its repeal 


who had thoughtfully read the Revised Statutes matter treated with disrespect; but this i: 


that any attempt to get i i 


justly punished for their contempt of law_ 

They would look with contempt upon the fe¬ 
lons John Huss and Jerome of Prague who 
dared to neglect the legal rescripts of the 
Councils of Constance. They would withdraw 
our sympathy from the puritans who indul-ed 
in the “sickly sentimentality” of suffering 
rather than to recognise the command of the 
secular power to violate their sense of right. 
Just Heaven ! Il all their teaching about the 


vides that “the judicial power of the United 
j Stales, shall be vested into one Supreme Court, 
I and sucli inferior courts, as congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” The judg¬ 
es of these coni ts, must be appointed by the 


Prague who President and Sena 


good behavior and 
which provisions 
And the proceedin 
according to the nr 


■, hold their offices during 
ive a fixed salary, till of 
e violated by this act. 


should strive by petition, and the force of pub¬ 
lic sentiment, to hasten the repeal of the act. 

I remain with great respecl, 

Your humble servant, 

T. HUTCHINSON. 

Messrs. Fessenden, Willey, Woodman, Peck 
and Stackpole, Committee. 


I our State, should sneer at conscience, and the the 
[ “higher law.” It was there enacted, that “ per- has 
| S0I1S conscientiously scrupulous” should be ex- men 
empt from taking an oath in cases where all oth- Frai 
: ers were required to swear. The statute most oblij 


For a long period Great Britain ished. 


| ing centralization of power is to be established. 
State governments might about a* weH: be abol- 


has been seeking, through the general govern¬ 
ment, a repeal of those laws, but to no purpose. 
France, too, complains of our violation of treaty 


plainly recognized the superior authority of took place in t 


obligations. A discussion on this matter lately country. And this is 


But this law is a natural revelation of the tru° 
character of slavery, and of its alarming ascend¬ 
ency over the mind and institutions of the 


conscience, and turned from its course in i 


usurpations are only awaiting a general acqui¬ 


ts majesty. In the older statute; 


a faithless nation. But the gov- escence of the country in those already effected’ 


in another ernment, as did the British minister, repliet 


n those of another State, he had that they had used every r 


and which the old parties ai 


0 matter paramount obligation of man's authority be 


respected, the provisions of the law passed pope i 

in 1793 to sustain them have been rendered so persecutec 
fir inoperative, that they aie made u neasy and tern of sa 
discontented, and it is to quiet that uneasiness long since 
asl remedy that discontent the present mea- powers th; 

sore was assented to. Bad as it may be in it- It is SI, 

self, to touch it now will be attended with worse sophistry ; 

consequences than to let it alone. Fot those sustained 

consequences may affect even the Union itself. made us f 


what have our ancestors to say in their defence 
against the verdict which stamps them as rebels 
against the law ? The whole current of civil¬ 
ization must be set backwards and we must re¬ 
turn to hug the chains of Charles Stuart and of 
^e pope of Rome, to hail James the seernd a 
persecuted hero and Alexander the sixth a pat¬ 
tern of sanctity. We must go up to the theory 
long since thought to be exploded, that “ the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” 

It is Slavery that brings back upon us the 
sophistry of past ages, Slavery, which can be 
sustained in no other way. It has already 
made us forget the universal judgment of all 


■that no “person shall be deprived of tile, liber¬ 
ty, or property, without due process of law.” 
Due process of law, means proceeding according 
to the.principles of the common law, including 
trial by jury. The fugitive slave act, deprives 


t Thomas H. Talbot, Esq,, of Portland, said fie 
J wished to call the attention of the convention to 
one or two disconnected thoughts in regard to 
the interpretation of the clause in the constitu¬ 
tion under which fugitives are carried back to 
slavery. In considering the reasoning in 
favor of the Anti Slavery construction 
of the constitution, one is held back from 
accepting it, no matter how able and unanswer¬ 
able the argument, by the feeling that it has in 
it something specious; that it is not based upon 


observed the same principle recognized by a short of those which would 
more historical term. The exemption was there the countries, 
granted to “ Quakers." How happened this ? But it appears now that a 
Because they chose to obey a law above human he tried. The federal gov 

enactments, which bade them " Swear not at passed over as hopeless thro 

all;” though their loyalty to conscience led them imbecility, and an appeal is 

to fines, imprisonment, and death. If we who actual sovereignty of the i 

hate slavery would only imitate their constancy, power. We have no right 


short of those which would disturb the peace of of peace and 


of redress the sake of southern support. The expectation 


history and revelation declare them to be i®' 
possible. If the people lie down under this Is"' 


be tried. The federal government is entirely and imbibe it3 spiri( . we m m enslaved a „d lost 
passed over as hopeless through its. pro-slavery people . Agitation and resistance are our lift. 


: made directly to the 

country--the slave I 


We have no right to complain of this, dre33 their 


The only earthly remedy is with the peop a ' 
II' they will rise above mere parly law, ® nd a 


should soon see the “ fugitive law” repealed, deeply as it covers the United States with shame! 


l powers to the great cause 


or perhaps “abolitionists” exempted from the op- 


has made us a faithless, perjured nation. 


eration of its provisions. In England, when Wil- It has compelled us to violate onr solemn 


1 process of the rules whieh in judicial practice govern the berforcefirst moved in parliament for the abolitic 


of constitutional liberty, now in so imDlbie ^ fl 
peril, there is hope in God for us and i° r 
poor people of the land. 


Ofv. “ Due process of law,” includes trial by construction of such instruments. The feeling of the slave trade, the great statesmeuand orators must wear till tho freemen of the & 


Sucli is the argument ; and of all tbe odious modern enlightened authorities upon legislation 
forms of defending the interests of the Slave and government, which defines a clear limit to 


july ; but if there could be any doubt as t 
this, the seventh article of tho amendment; 
expressly provides, that “ where the value i 
controversy exeeeds twenty dollars, the right c 


is, that tha constitution can only be made the of that country, Pitt, Burke and Fox, at once took tbe matter in hand. 


power whieh have been resorted to of late years, 
1 must say it is the worst, as. in my belief, it is 
tbe most dangerous. Let us look back for a 
moment and seo the progress of this reasoning. 
First, it makes the admission of a new State, 
with a constitution rejecting slavery, an occa¬ 
sion for fore.jng epos ys ? measure so revSitirg 


e law making power. If there be one ihir 
ore settled that another on this subject it 


all be preserved.” Is the liberty of nized. 


e ia charter of liberty by the application of some nov- 
ht of ri 4 e of interpretation, not judicially reeog- 


agmn,t i rturolequuy “^tS'e”: | foff juries of practice, principles of interpre- themselves by attempting to prove wrong 


that men should not make 1. laws impossible . prope-rt 
to be executed. 2, laws against natural equity All tin 
or commanding tbe commission of crimes.— press!y 
3. laws which so far conflict with the principles. liberty, 

the senti.r.t'r.*;, nay even the habits, manners gthso fi 


This, however, is not the fact. The very re¬ 
verse is true. The courts had established, dur- 


sides against the wrong, and the slave traders 
and their advocates cried out that it was unfair; 
all the eloquence was on one side. Alas ! those in 
our own country who were considered great 
men had, in this matter of slavery, stultified 


Graham’s March number is 


considered meat a • pages oi or 

laverv shilriffod Amcrican millds . showing 


of 144 pages of original matter from extension will he reqt 


fc#" Charles Sumner, Esq., still fails of an e 
tion, though at the last trials he lacked but ^ 
votes. \Ve think he will yet be elected. ^ 
if not, the Free Soil party is safe, and their c0 ^ 
tract with the democrats will pay, although 


What feeling did men assemble at «Union 
Meetings” to declare ? It seemed to him that 


st intis this question than I intended, visions of tao constitution of tiib United States. 1 they came tegetiwe to show tbefr readmcee 


that all the talent of the world is not of foreign g s- 
mould if it is of remote foreign extraction. We 
may an have had our origin in father Adam I 
and Mother Eve. Wonder if they were for- tru 


clusively I be troubled about them, for they are in m 


dam !I3P We would call special attention 
for. truly admirable letter cf G, F. Ad* 13 ®' 

Circulate these papers. 









HgPEECH OF GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 
at week Thursday evening, we had the rare 
;ure of listening to a noble address from that 
1 champion of a world’s freedom. He is in 
ry much like what Jenny Lind is in music, 
vindication of himself against the po’tv 
ijjilanderers who have sought, behind his back, to 
him, was perfect. Sa annihilating was 
his treatment of the News, which the day before 
pitied to excite a mob against him, that we have 
Sot been able to conceive of it since. Never did 
fjnether mortal thing get such a drubbing’ 
"Would that several more editors in this State 
had been there. 

H So evident was his attachment to this country 
mid its free institutions ; so forcible his argu¬ 
ment against slavery, and so eloquent his appeal 
to America to save itself and its victims from its 
power: so perfect his defense of abolitionists, 
mid so inspiring his testimony to their cause and 
its prospects, that the vast audience often greet¬ 
ed him with rapturous applause. We can un¬ 
derstand now why tyranny and its minions on 
both continents quake at his approach. We 
hope to publish a sketch of his speech hereafter. 


[For me Portland Inquirer.] 

.< RET. MR. FISKE AND THE UNION 


v' A good meeting in behalf of freedom was held 
in Naples last Friday and Saturday. It was well 
Stended, and would have been large, bad not 
the cold been so intense. We have not for a 
long time seen more manly zeal on this subject. 
The cause will go forward there. Rev. Mr. 
Hawes and Dr. Pease of Bridgton rendered it 
Wood service as usual. At the close 3f the meet- 
ftg, one of the citizens offered the following, 
Which was unanimously adopted, men and wo- 
foen all rising: 


* In convention assembled, and upon mature 
Jfonsideration.we hereby declare our abhorrence 
mid indignant repudiation of the infamous Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Law, as an outrage upon law and 
the constitution—upon morality and civilization. 
We will not obey it, nor will we rest till this 
tuarming encroachment of .slavery upon demo¬ 
cratic government shall ho expunged from the 
■tatute book of the nation.” 

* We commend this example to other towns. 
We were told that the temperance cause has 
made so good progress in Naples, that no intox¬ 
icating drinks can be obtained there: and so we 
ifliould judge by its appearance. The neat, ex¬ 
cellent temperance tavern, kept by Mr. Church, 
is as creditable to him as it is valuable in its gen¬ 
eral influence. We would recommend that 
house to all travelers. 


Sorry to see it. — Democratic papers ap¬ 
pear very reluctant to give a true view of things 
in N. H., respecting Mr. Atwood. The Rep. 
Jour, says: 

“ He published a letter containing sentiments 
which cannot be approved by the democratic 
party, and which sulk those broad distinctions 
•which exist between it and the abolition party. 
He saw that he had placed himself in a poor 
position, and attempted a most bungling recan- 


He is careful not to state that these “ sc 


ments” were precisely those of the legislature 
and democratic party of that state, only a little 
more than a year ago, with a disapprobation 
of the fugitive law added. These it seems the 
party can neither “approve” nor allow a candi¬ 
date to utter,—and for the grave reason that it 
wo uld not be distinguished from the party of 
true democracy, which that editor very well 
knows to be right. Mr. Atwood did not find 
himself in a “poor position” by his first letter, 
though for a moment by democratic leaders 
most flagitiously forced to it. He now affirms 
those sentiments, and for that, these desperate 
glen are seeking now to cast him off in di3- 
gpace—a disgrace of which they themselves 
were the authors! 


Me. Editor :—I wish to acknowledge the 
kindness of some unknown friend, Who has very 
politely sent me, (post paid,) Rev. John O. 
Fiske’s Thanksgiving sermon.—I would make 
r. more private acknowledgment of the favor if 
I knew to whom I was indebted. I do not 
know whether the object of the. friend was to 
give me in this way, some wholesome instruc¬ 
tion on the duties of the Christian citizen, or 
whether he designed to gratify my antiquarian 

taste by a veritable relic of the dark ages._It’s 

mouldy smell is the only reason for the latter 
supposition ; but in either case, I am equally 
obliged to the kind intention of the donor. 

But as to the sermon itself, I did not stand in 
much need of it. I had already heard a pretty 
full account of the great Union meeting at 
Bath, and of the substance of its argument; 
and I like it much better in its original form 
than when manufactured into an orthodox ser¬ 
mon ; indeed I knew it better still in English 
history of two centuries ago. I am strongly 
j tempted as a matter of curiosity to introduce a I 
j few specimens of the manner in which “passive 
obedience and non-resistance” was inculcated 
| 22-5 years since by such ministers as Sibthorpe ! 

and Manwaring. They are rather more liberal i 
j than the Bath sermon. But on the whole I 
I suppose your columns may be more profitably j 
, occupied. 

I There is one feature in this sermon which is j 
| perhaps worthy of notice. The author takes 
care to assert his sympathy for the slaves, his 
dislike of the system, and his desire for its re- : 
raoval. This is a feature that I have not noticed j 
in any other recent sermon on the subject. > 
Such men as Sir. Slorrs seem to have forgotten ! 
to assure their hearers that they dislike slavery. ; 
To he sure the fact may be readily inferred 
while in the case of the Bath sermon, no one 
would have suspected its author was opposed j 
to slavery if he had not fortunately asserted it. j 
I could not at first see why he should “ express- ! 
ly" condemn the system, as he says the Bible | 
does not. But I suppose that as he says the 
“spirit" of the Bible is adverse to it,—and he 
had a secret consciousness that the “spirit” of 
the sermon was not adverse, he ventured to go 
as far beyond the letter as he fell short of the 
spirit of the -Bible. 

I am aware that this sermon will give occa¬ 
sion, to such as desire it, to renew the reproach 
against the ministry of the denomination to 
which the author belongs as pro-slavery. But 
I do not, on the whole regret, that, if men hold 
such sentiments, they should openly proclaim 
them. It is worth something to have men of 
such principles venture on discussion — and 
speak out, and speak to the point if it be only 
incidentally. It is more grateful than to bo al¬ 
ways trying to hush it up. It is something 
that the Bath pulpit has spoken on the subject 
of slavery. It is a beginning —and from the ex¬ 
perience of the past we may venture to predict 
that in a century or two it may catch a gleam 
of the light of freedom that now beams on our 
New England hills. The allusion to Theodore 
Parker in the sermon suggests a thought worth 
the notice of the author, and some others older 
if not greater men. They may denounce The¬ 
odore Parker, but they do more to give such 
men as he a standing and currency in the com¬ 
munity than any other class. 

It is a sad state of things, when men are com¬ 
pelled to choose between infidelity preaching 
deliverance to the captive, and orthodoxy re¬ 
commending slave catching. 

L. W. 


Excellent Resolution.— The late congrega¬ 
tional Conference of Piscataquis county, uuani- 
mously adopted the following resolution:— 

"Resolved —That while we acknowledge our 
duty to be subject unto “the powers that be,” 
we owe superior allegiance to the Highest, to 
whom power belongeth: and that as touching 
the Fugitive Slave Laic, we are not careful to 
answer Congress in this matter, except to say 
we shall not obey its abominable mandate, but 
if the panting fugitive needs our aid, we shall 
give it, ever read}- lo pray and labor for univer¬ 
sal liberty, and the reign of righteousness and 

And such action by religious bodies is pecu¬ 
liarly important at this time, because pro-slave¬ 
ry politicians have issued their orders that they 
shall be silent against this law. Their own in¬ 
dependence requires of the pulpit and of such 
bodies to speak for the right. 


The Weather has been various, last week, 


WALKS ABOUT TOWN X\XI foiisjress — 2d Session. :1 " ' " * . ' s ^ ' 

__ _ ° __ Mr. Clay made another experiment yester- 

The Weather has been various, last week, Tuesday, Feb. 4. day upon the meekness of the free soil sens- 

1 1 c tnrdnxr ^ . Senate.— A mess age was received from « 

increasing cold till Saturday, when it put the t> • . i ° s * 

screws to the mercury, to say nothing of other Director ofThe Mint”; 'also a communication Mr " Clmse , and Mr " Halc °> ,p ° Sed Mr. Ma¬ 
ttings, and kept it down lower than it has been from the Secretary of the State, in response son’s resHutitm to inquire whether It wounld 

before, taking the average of the day, for forty to a resolution of the Senate, calling for all be proper to pay the Spanish government for 

vears. Sunday snow, Monday rain, and so on.’ the correspondence between the Government the negroes of the Amistnrf, and the latter, 

' High Street Church, at a parish meeting, ‘if’i "''“T *° particularly, described it as a proposition look- 

unanimously voted to allow their pastor. Mr. Se fobtand ordered^ S. KE at the ‘recognition of the infamous Afri- 

Chickering, to visit Europe tins spring. He Mr. Atchison introduced a petition from a Station dJovTwhM, 


before, taking the average of the day, for forty 
years. Sunday snow, Monday rain, and so on. 

High Street Church, at a parish meeting, 
unanimously voted to allow their pastor, Mr. 
Chickebing, to visit Europe this spring. He 
will probably leave in a packet ship on the first 
of March. 

Ice is very plentiful in this vicinity, and a 
better article has not been produced this many 


Fire.—W e ore informed that a bouse aDd 
barn bek®gtog to Capt Aniaziah Davis, at 
Oak Ridge, in Biddeford, was destroyed by 
fire, early on Tuesday Feb. 4th. It was 
doubtless’die work of .-.n incendiary, as the 
house was unoccupied at the time. We 
learn that the buildings were insured for §450, 
at the Farmer’s and Mechanic’s office in Gor¬ 
ham, 


” ! : ,. le °, n J j a - “ P. '- ", ’ ingatthe recognition of the rnfamotis Afri- 

Mr and ° nl T d “ P nnte ‘V can slave-trade, and therefore a direct effort j 

introduced a petition from a the agitation upon slavery, which 


A SSI <5 STEFAS .N OTICE. 
j\OTICB Got - 


was iu the sendee of the United States Qu ir- 
ter-master, at Fort Leavenworth, and, through 
the neglance of the United States Army of¬ 
ficers, the slave fled away, and is lost.’ He 


by the compromise measures. 

’ It is said to be in bad taste to speak of a 
rope in the family of a man who had been 


law from attaChn/cnf, in I Ms! for the ben 
the creditors of him, the said Isrse* Harm 
(tally become parties to sard assignment j— 


The Ohio Legislature will probably be 
prevented by influences from "Washington, from 
electing a senator. The Free Soilers hold the 
balance between the other parties; and as the 
slave power forbids those parties voting for a 
friend of freedom, no election has taken place 
after many trials. The vote stands—Mr. Gid- 
dings 12, Whigs 43, democrats, 43. 


bespeak a large export business asks' for compensation from the United ha “6 ed ‘ This allusion to the peace_and_ Imr- 

r States mony measures roused and exasperated Mr. 

c-vnwrxvA n Mr. Hale moved that the petition be laid Clay, who has made so many compromises 

AND CoiBKrt iSD Railroad was on {he mb , e j ost ^ anil made so little out of them. He precipi- j 

ham last week, Wednesday. It Mr. Dayton moved its reference to the tated himself upon Mr. Hale, with an evident 
ous event for that excellent town Committee on Claims. purpose of ndiug him down aud trampling j 

srmediate. The cars r&n out and Mr. Atchison moved its reference to the him into the dust. He railed and scolded ; 

- - - like any shrew for a quarter of an hour, con- | 


by Jaw to become parties to the same, AH 


this season. ar ?S *rr , a * 

! rr -r, Mr. Hale moved thi 

The Tors and Ccsuwr*, M Raileoad was on the taWe . Lost 

| opened to Gorham last week, Wednesday. It jjr. Dayton inovei 
j was an auspicious event for that excellent town Committee on Claims. 

and those intermediate. The cars ran out and Mr. Atchison move 
j back every two hours during the day, loaded Judiciary Committee. 

: with stockholders. It was an occasion of gen- . '^ r ' ^ j'* on ? nd f:'' 1 
! , . . . ,. , , , , for a modification of t 

j eral rejoicing among the friends of the road. We Mr Ha!e presented 


Dated at Gcfham, this fourih day of February iesj. 


THE METHODIST PRESS. 

The following statement respecting the press 
of that powerful denomination in the free 
states, will be cheering to the friends of 
freedom. Would that as much might be said 
of other denominations which claim to be more 
orthodox. 

The J lichigan Christian Advocate devotes two 
columns and a half to the Black Law and the 
Methodist press. It says :— 

It is hopeful to know that the entire Metho¬ 
dist press of the North, (with the exception of 


! eral re J° 1,an gamong me menus oi me roaa. » e Mr . Hafe presented a petition from citizens “j* 1 ? we F e Pirate, never to nze again. M r. 

1 congratulate those who have ardently and stead- of Lynn, Mass., asking for the repeal of the tlale sigmhcently repled that Mr. Clay 

j ily labored for this result, on the fruition of Fugitive Slave Law; and a petition from I * ,ad made many predictions in his time, 

their labors. Danvers, Mass., asking that the petitioners I n ° u ® , "mch, so lar as he was acquainted ( 

The stockholders held a meeting at Gorham, bc relif!ved from lalffiity for not aiding iu j I 

at 12 o’clock, at which the President made a ^7^ ^ Wt<> ^ I should S hta polhfoal fortlines u£nT 


el Patfel ir ? 

Bangor, on Friday, the 224 of February next, ar lO 
o’clock, A. M. All friends of Gospel M&sfoa* tvbo h-?.ro 
“ rubbery and oppression” are invited to be present to 


d oppression” are invited to be present ta 
ir counsel and prayers the objects’ of the as- 
Per Order, 


is shown to be highly satisfactory. Remarks ' Legislature of Arkansas, asking Congress 


Mr. Borland presented a memorial of the success of that compromise, claimedI by Clay j — 


Christian Advocate and Journal, and even its 
editor is found voting, in a Preachers’ Meeting 
in New York city, for a string of the most 
caustic resolutions against slavery and the 
“ Black Law,”) has taken a noble stand against 
this, “ the vilest evil," in the language of Wes¬ 
ley. “that ever saw the sun.” The Western 
Christian Advocate has taken a noble stand, 
and brought down upon it the bitterest denun¬ 
ciation of a certain portion of the secular press, 
but Dr. Simpson has sustained hia positions 
against the nefarious “Black Law" firm as the 
pillars of eternal truth, and the Western Con¬ 
ferences on which that paper depends mainly 
for support, are universally in sympathy with 
the course of their organ. The Indiana Confer¬ 
ence passed a resolution commending the ani¬ 
madversions of the Dr. upon the law in ques¬ 
tion. The Pittsburg Christian Advocate, too, 
has taken the stand it should, "Zion’s Herald 
and Wesleyan Journal,” edited by Rev. Abel 
Stevens, and the “Northern Christian Advo¬ 
cate,” have averaged from two to four columns of 
matter weekly for the last three months, aimed 
directly at the great evil of slavery in general, 
and the Fugitive Slave Law in particular. And 
this sleepless thunder against error and inhu¬ 
manity ht* been echoed back to the press by 
the most stirring resolutions from Conferences, 
called meetings of the preachers. Preachers' 
Associations, Quarterly Conferences, &c., in¬ 
numerable. 


' were also made by other gentlemen. An ele- '° take appropriate steps towards the acquis- I “•'* n 

l gant collation was then served up, which did °fCuba. of safety and^ 

i J f . Mr. Pearce presented a memorial from or ai.ety ana 

credit to the caterers, and for Which the guests n , emberB o( -Constitutional Convention | , During so, 

j reciprocated, by doing great justice to the vi- of Maryland, in tavor of a line of steamen 

j ands. The road was opened for travelers on to Liberia. 

j Monday last. John Davis reported a bill making Cam- 

i Mr. M’Phebsoh, will deliver a lecture at the bridge, Mass., a port of entry. It was con- 
’ City Hall, before the Maine Charitable Meehan- Sld ® red ’ “? d '»jWreiwn* ordered. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter the Senate took 
! 1CS Association. The lecture is free —and the uptlie bill forthe appointment of Appraisers 
. public are invited. at large, and for other purposes. This hill 

Tub Fire that occurred Monday evening about £ as opgtnaHv introduced by Mr. Winthrop. 

- vil. wroa the i , , * . ,The Finance Committee reported a suhsti- 

I ' oik, was the stable owned and occupied by Mr. tllte for it . Tlie Q , iestion on 


bis own, would find himself in tbe situa- j 
>n of the wretch in the reciaixfable, who, I 
a shipwreckjClasped the anchor asa means j 
safety and went to the bottom with it. 
During some years observation of these i 


Maryland, in tavor of a line of steamers gladiatorial struggles,! have never seen arro- 

Liberia. pauce rebuked more severely nor deservedly 

Foliu Davis reported a bill making Cam- than Clay’s was on this occasion. Mr. Chase 

dge Mass a port of entrv It was con rose to repel the impertinent imputation that 

ered, and its engrossment ordered. ’ ‘P °PP°s*ng a resolution to pay money to a 
In motion of Mr. Hunter the Senate took Joreign government for men admitted to have 

the bill forthe appointment of Appraisers been feloniously kidnapped by the persons 

arge. and for other purposes. This hill claiming them as slaves, he was out of place 


An adjourned session of ibe Executive Council will be 


held at the Council Chamber in Augusta, on Fbidax, 


removal. 


i,. Tin, qn.Minn w„. 

Furlong, a truckman, who had nearly paid for striking out the original bill, and inserting. 


was originally introduced by Mr.' Winthrop. a, 'd rendered the discomfiture of his grain- 
The Finance Committee reported a suhsti- ltm,s o^'ant complete by an able vindica- 
__ ‘ „.i:__ tion ot his motives. 


the property and had no insurance. The loss will lieu thereof the substitute, 
not fall short of eight hundred dollars, and is a 

severe blow to the hard working man. Every , House.—M r. Boyd mad 
- on ivy v• . , ... , fort to set aside the Brane 

man ought to have his property insured if he of ClaiD19 bi n s _ tfie consi 

is not fully able to lose it. was previously fixed for, 

It was unquestionably the work of an incen- days following — till Thurs 

diary, as three young men were seen to go but two days to these sub 


Branch Mint and Board oliltion v 


itous assailant complete by an able vindica¬ 
tion of his motives. 

In truth, there could not well be any thing 
more scandalous than this renewed effort to 
obtain payment for the negroes of the Arais- 
tad, as slaves. The pretext for Mason’s res- 


OPENING 


OF THE EXTENSIVE 


CARPET ROOMS! 


li inqniry should be made • 


ill Thursday, and to devote The Atnistad case'occured twelve or thirteen 


through the yard a few moments before by the c 'f d with the Territorial business. Object- 


family in the house, and also seen by Mr. Mans- 


years ago. The Africans were judicially de¬ 
clared to have been free men, and were sent 
back to Africa as such. I believe no other 


SPARROW & THEY, 


Committee of President but Mr. Polk, during that long ir 


field as they made their exit from the back side the Whole on tbe hill to establish Branch terval, outraged the almost universal opinion 


The Poor House affairs we hope, will re 
ceive prompt attention from the proper author 


Mints in New York and California, Ad- of thc country, by recommending a reversal 


I> ESPEOTFUM.Y rtre nnrtc* that thn-bave removed 
14 to till, SPACIOUS ROOMS over thc New Store of 
Mehs. H. J. Lmoit tc Co. in the 

FREE STREET BLOCK, _ 

their Ptock cf Woolen, Collcn^ Hemp,Straw, and parnt- 


journed. 

Friday February, 7. 

Senate. —Mr. Winthrop with a few remarks, 


The Aztec Children* are on exhibition at 
Ubbcy's Hall, Free Street. If all accounts are 
true, they are exceedingly interesting natural 


of the court’s decision, so far as to pay for the 

Mr. Hale very justly said, if the persons 
concerned in the abduction of these men from 


CARPETINGS, 


presented the certificate of Mr. Rantoul's elec- frecdom to 8 l avery l md been dealt with ac- 


tion, and vacated seat. Some debate then arose 
whether he should not retain it till his success¬ 
or had signified his acceptance. Mr. Clay 
thought he should retain it. Mr. Butler was of 


tanco Mr Clay 1,111 novv ' 8 proposed to reward them with 
Mr. Butler was of fifty thousand dollars. Mr. Polk’s recommei:- 


t, ,, , , , , , opinion they were not hlled till thc m 

, P^tractkd Mektin-os have been held at the elect presented his credentials, or the ser 


filled till thc member i dation v 


? considered aud rejected by tlie 


SLAVERY IN UTAH. — MORMONISM 
AND SLAVERY. 

The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evening Tost writes as follows : 

In a recent conversation wilh an intelligent, 
person from Salt Lake, 1 learned that many of 
the emigrants from the South had brought 


Chestnut Street Methodist Chapel, and an in- officially informed of his election, 
teresting revival is in progress. The warm Mr. Rhett contended that a senator appointed 
hearted and fervent father Greenhalgh is with Sly‘whentoTlcgHS m^' * “* ^ ^ 


The Ladies ot First Parish and Park street 
Churches, will open a fair in Libbey’s Hall this 
evening, for the purpose of raising funds to en- 


oct presented his credentials, or thc senate is Senate and the house three years ago, and 
ficially informed of his election. has not been renewed by either of his siicces- 

Mr. Rhett contended that a senator appointed sore. But there appeurs to i e no end to the 
f the Governor has not a right to act after the presumption of these pro-slavery agitators, 
»y when thc legisV:uremeets. who have now the assurance to demand the 

The chair, Mr. King, hold that under prece- national sanction for the foreign slave trade, 
mts a senator appointed by the governor was The resolution was of course, referred, mid 
.titled to hold his seat till an election was a.;- j have hard | v a dou bt that the claim will be 


Bookings, Bugs, Bats, 

FL \ TURKS, M i lTR«)SS F.S 

WINDOW SHADES AND CURTAIN 
MATERIALS of all kinds. 

Carpel Sfnir Rods** Gin Cornice^ 

Band*, Pin*. &e.. &c. 

• The undersighed, encouraged by thc tert liberal pat 


tually made or the legislature, whose duty it a „ owed by t " he Senat though It, 
was to fill vacancies, adjourned. The senate I , _ i _._ A __ T r_ 


slaves with them into the Territory, still held 
them there, and entertained no fear whatever 
that they should be disturbed in what they 
called their property before Utah should be 


able them to aid in the construction of a chapel had nothing to do with the acceptance. The 
for the poor, and to promote the other objects of credentials being presented, it settled the qnes- 


uicot the growing wants of the place in this department 
of trade, have taken the above 

Most spacious aud elegant Rooms in the 

and would now solicit attention to one of the lar^cril 


“ KNOWN BY THE COMPANY 


A The Higher Law. —We are sometimes sur- 
prised to witness the extreme elasticity of con- 
Wience of men, who affect to entertain the most 
Hrofound respect for the abstract doctrines of 
Hi oral right. We see, for instance, m6n, who 
groless an abhorrence of the compromises of 
the constitution of the United States, and the 
laws, made in pursuance of it. There is, say 
they, a higher law ; and we prefer to “ obey God 
rather than man." But, under the constitutions 
$f the several states and the United States, ev¬ 
ery man, appointed or elected to office and ac- 
|ftpting the same, is obliged to take a solemn 
oath to “ support the Constitution of the United 
-iStates." Now, we have never heard of a single 
individual of this higher law party, who was 
not ready to take office, it" he could get it; and 
fortherniore, to take the oath to “ support the 
institution of the United States,” without even 
tm'cing a wry face to it. [Argus. 

„'t*It is far more congenial to the discretion of 
the Argus folks to stand behind the press and 
iijsrepresent the friends of freedom, than to 
meet them before the people. That they de¬ 
cline doing. The defenders of God's “ higher 
law," now repudiated as generally as his exist¬ 
ence wa3 in France, do not “profess abhorrence 
tjfthe Constitution." The charge is a deliberate 
jHsehood, persisted in by that notorious sheet. 
From week to week such statements, are made 
aat only without evidence, but against it; then 
refuses all correction, for the sublime purpose 
£H serving its southern overseers. 


Under this adage the Argus tries to frighten 
ministers from opposing the Black Law, for 
otherwise they will become «companions ’’ 
of the late convention at Syracuse, and that 
would not command its “ particular admi¬ 
ration.” That would be sad indeed! Surely 
they will he more cautious, especially the “ dis- 


But the converse of this warning proposition 
may occur to some minds., Where do those on 
the other side stand? "With slave holders, 
man-hunters, woman-stealers, the Argus, kid- 
nappers/serviles, tyrants and assassins. “Known 
by the company they keep.” 

That Convention was injudicious in a few ex¬ 
pressions ; it differed, and finally ended in di¬ 
vision; its resolutions therefore are with¬ 
out authority. The Argus excels in substitu¬ 
ting small tricks for arguments. 

ESPSee it' it publishes the resolutions adopted 
at Winthrop. 


K The census returns for the State of Mary¬ 
land, says^the Jfocon(Ga.) Journal and Messenger, 
show an increase of only one thousand in her 
$ave population for the last ten years ! All 
ter surplus negroes have been carried south 


K And it has been the leading business of 
the whole country for years, to enlarge the mar- 
,ksts aud the demand for this human stock ! Yet 
look for “peace!” 


New York. —The whig members of the leg¬ 
islature held their caucus to nominate a sena¬ 
tor. The hunkers were absent, and Gov. Fish, 
the Seward candidate, succeeded. 

The Democrats met—Dickinson, the present 
servile senator, declined, knowing what his fate 
would .be; aud after a slight Btorm, Hon. John 
A. Dix, free softer, was nominated. So much 
for hunkerism in the Empire state. 

Gov. Fish has since been elected in the As¬ 
sembly, by 78 majority. In the senate he 
lacked one vote. Hunkers of both sorts had 
opposition candidates. 


ready for admission ns a State, when she is just 
as liliely to be a Slave as a Free Slate. The 
population is ascertained to be about 25,OUO. 
i presume the same statement of facts will ap¬ 
ply to New Mexico, except as to population, 
which is more numerous than in Utah. 

What the Mormon policy is in relation to 
the “ peculiar institution" lias never been suf¬ 
ficiently understood- We have, at last, an of¬ 
ficial exposition of their views and principles, 
from Orson Hyde, one of the “ twelve apostles ’ 
of Mormonisin. in a late number of the Fron¬ 
tier Guardian, published at a Mormon outpost, 
and edited by Mr. apostle Hyde, we find the 
following definition of their position: 

“Slavery among the MoRmoks.” Wefeel 
it lo be our duty to define our poailion in rela¬ 
tion to the subject of Slavery. There are 
.several men in the Valley of iheSalt Lake from 
the Southern Stales, whu have their slaves 
with ihem. There is no law in Utah to author* 
ize Slavery, neither any to prohibit it. But f 
the slave chooses lo remain with his master, 
none s.-e allowed to interfere between the mas¬ 
ter and the slave. All the slaves that are there 
appear to be perfectly contented and satisfied. 
When a man in the Southern States embraces 
our faith, and is the owner of slaves, the church 
says to him, if your slaves Wish to remain with 
you, and to go with you, put them not away : 
bul|il they choose to leave you, or are not sat¬ 
isfied lo remain wilh you, il is for you to sell 
them, or to let them go free, as your own con¬ 
science may direct you. The church on this 
point assumes not the responsibility lo direct. 
The,1 aw3 of the land recognize slavery : we do 
not wish to oppose the laws of the country. 

If lliere is sin in selling a slave, let the in¬ 
dividual who sells him bear that sin, and not 
tlie church. Wisdom and prudence dictate to 
us this position, and we trust that our position 
will henceforth be understood. 

This, people of Maine, is the way the ques¬ 
tion is settled, and is being settled. Mormon- 
ism and Slavery are taking joint pnsseasinn nf 
the richest and grandest portions of our conti¬ 
nent, and we are told that the question wh-ther 
freedom shall go there too is “ a dead question.” 
No, it is not dead yet. But if the people of ! 
the free States do not arouse and strike down i 
the infamous men and parties who have betray- ; 
ed them, it will be “ dead and freedom itself | 
u ill be dead with it, beyond the chance of res- j 


the Ministry at large in the city. A verv eligi- U1!U tn ? vacftnc >' “ aa c,een llUea ' 81 

,,, ,, ,, , . \ , • ° sitting member-was no longer a senator, 

ble lot of land has been given for the purpose Mr. John Davis said without any consul 
of a chapel, by Mrs. Preble, and the gentlemen with his colleague he offered a resolution 

having taken in hand a subscription to erect a £? cct Winthr0 P, was , c " t * t ! ed to h ° ld 

, v , . , f . , j , . Ins seat till his successor brought his commis- 

building, which will furnish accomodation for s i on t0 8U p e rcedc him. 

gratuitous religious services, and Sunday and Mr. Hale said the question was not one for 
other schools connected with the Ministry: the senate to decide. It was treating Massachu- 

t„. o,, r c„.„„o*—, *.h. ca, tg&jzxfggrs. 


an that the vacancy had been filled, and the g ee t]lc advantage of sending n 
ttmg member was no longer a senator. . , „ 

Mr. John Davis said without any consultation g'' e33 instead of party tools. 


Hall on Friday evening, absence from the city 
prevented our attending. We learn that it was 
fully and fashionably attended, and was an im¬ 
provement on their first excellent concert.— 
The city Hall being too confined to give the 
full effet of chorus singing, the managers have 
decided on giving their next concert, which is to 


ercede him. A Locomotive Engine is being built at a shop 

2 said the question was not one for near Xew York, which is to be something of a 

o decide. It was treating Massachu- novc i tv . Nothing but Alcohol is to boused 

1 W T t a lhat State c , er u' for heating the boiler. It is constructed upon 

toy had filled the vacancy, and the a princip i e heretofore untried, but it is expected 
undertook to tell Massachusetts that to be entire ly successful in its operation. It is 
she has not done so Such action was disre- built for the Eric Railroad, and it will bc tested 

sportful also to Mr Rantoul, for it implied that on that road nest week. We hope it may suc- 

l d ° at V ?' 8S Cver , kn0ml ceed, for we never heard of a more suitable wav 

It ff rcd q 8e a “ 8 ® aate - of using up the fluid designed to be used. 


C lliPIii l.YGS, 
FEATHERS, MATTRESSES, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, &c. 
lo be found in any city in New England—all of which 
will bo offered on the most favorable terms and at tbe 

JLoivcsl Prices, 

SPARROW & TUKEY, 


,\«s. 1 & 3 Free M. SJIoeL, 
POK I LAN 19. 


he would do that which no man was ever known ceed f or we 

to have done— refuse a scat in the senate. D c u „ 

Mr. Rhett offered a substitute for the resolu- ° * 

tion, declaring that a senator appointed by the 
governor ceased to be such as soon as the legis- ,, E , 

lature assembled. After some more debate, the lj0Y ’ Uunt 1 


£1 O S P JE. C T V S 


World’s Fair Art Union. 


n Saturday evening, February 22d, Senate adjourned without settling the question. 


UF- The New -York Expr 
ov. Hunt’s message so far a 
gitive slave bill. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


at the new Hall of Messrs. Libby, on free Messrs Seward. Chase, and Hamlin, also pre- -- 

street. sSa P w Ut Lrid 0 L\heto P ble. ° f ^ SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Wild G.vme through thc medium of our The House went into committee on the whole, ” Trareillhz Agent*, 

railroads, is rendered much plentier in out mar- and proceeded to the consideration of the bill to L D short" 

ket than in former years. Deer and partridges ®, <tabHsh . a Board °£ Accounts, to consist of- JACOB AMES. ^ A.A. BARKER. 

, Commissioners at $4000 each, per annum— L. G. ELD RIDGE. 

are quite plenty m out market. their deoi9ioa3 t0 be ^fl Dal ; an attorney to rep- - 

The alarm of fire, on Saturday morning, resent the U. S.; a clerk, etc., to be appointed. B WO liM St B? Bl 

proceeded from the large wooden house, foot of The . question on ordering^ a third reading ** ? V 

Maple street, opposite the sugar house. It was d Y °‘v Cal ’ ^ We made tlle Rowing offer to our sub¬ 

occasioned by the clothes on a clothes-horse when Mr. Strong' moved to* lav The bill tn the scabcr *> a ® hort time since , aud v '" e sliu ad- 
taking fire. Damage not much. table : carried, Yeas, 107, Nays’92. here to it. Some of our subscribers have taken 


resent me t.. s.; a cierK, etc., to oe appointed. > »njg g , »• gg 

The question on ordering to a third reading V 

the Bill for branch mint in New York and Cal- £IT We made the following offer I 
ifomia, as it originally came from the Senate, sc -ihcrs a short time since and w 


The Odd Fellows of Maine Lodge, turned 
out at the funeral of their deceased Brother, 
John J. Frost, last week to the number of one 
hundred and t wenty. The Croton Engine Com¬ 
pany likewise attended the funeral. 

The Portland Division S. or T., will hold 
a public meeting on Friday evening, Feb. 14, in 


the benefit of it. We hope there are m 
more who will do likewise ; 

ICU Any subscriber who -Ball send us the m 


Commutes of.Masagsmsst. 

SKINS, E.«., J. M. BARROWS, E««., 

-\AZEK, EDIV. WALLIS, Em,, 

rs, M. D. T. I). ADAMS, Es«., 

iRNFAGER, E>q., J. TOWNSEND, Eiq 


a public meeting on Fridav evening, Feb. 14, in “ An a ? ent of the New Water Gas compa- 

llechablte H.U. .h.) ^11 dS- ,b. fo,- %&’£££%! 

lowing resolution : The gas is made by pasing steam through 


| of a new subscriber, a 
| shall be entitled to U 
J (one for himself and 01 
| for the present year. 


companied with $3,01 
> copies of the Inquire: 
: for the new subscribe] 


lowing resolution: Thegasismadi 

Resolted, That it is the duty of every tempe- an iron pipe lj in® in a bed of burning ebar- 
rance man at the coming municipal election to coal. It would not cost more than half as 

-n - *» °«« -- ■» ='£ tayaftsss »t 

make the suppression of the traffic mmtoxicat- lighting; has no unpleasant odor; is not 


ing drinks the prominent object of liis legisla- 


liable to explode, and the light does not flick¬ 
er; this last circumstance is owing to the 
manner in which tlie gas is used for light— 
in being applied to a flue platina net work 


NOTICE TO AGENTS. 

Ou!» Agents will please be particular in their directions 

what date they give receipts, that our books may corres¬ 
pond with their receipts. All subscribers in the same 


gaotic and grand exhibition. But amid the tens of thou¬ 
sands in whom this desire exins, there are thousands 
unwdlinv and thousands unable to make the necessary 
outlay for a journey to and from London. To every one 


AN OTHER FUGITIVE CASE IN 


Mr. Liberty Hall, of Peru, is authorized j 
;d receive subscriptions for the Portland Inquir- j 


placed on the end of the tube, which is thus attention to 
brilliantly illuminated, and gives out ab the very much al thif 
light, no blaze being visible.” We havo no do1 


unwilling and thousands unable to make the necessary 
outlay for a journey to and from London. To every one 
of these an Engraving, which shall be valuable aa well 
because it is a truthful picture of the interior of this fairy- 
like crystal palace, as because it exhibits tbe extremes! 
perfection of art, will be an object of interest. 

We have taken the trouble to ascertain, by a-carefbl 
and elaborate estimate, that to produce as engraving 
worthy of this memorable occasion, and to make 4,000 
copies of it, would eost at least $5,000. For such an en¬ 
graving the printsellers w mid charge certainly %10,pro¬ 
bably $15 a copy, and pocket pertiaps $20,000 of profit.** 
Instead however of letting this gipmjjpus sum be swal¬ 
lowed up by the print-sellers, we wilt publish the en¬ 
graving by co-operation, so that each; subscriber can ob¬ 
tain a copy at, to say the least, one-half the price the print- 
seller would char are , and then have a large sum to spare 


The Commonwealth, of Friday, contains 
an account of another attempt in Boston to 
catch a man and force him into slavery. A 
man had escaped from a Southern portj in a 


,v here, either in the ! us of the 88 


mode of making the hydrogen, or in the 
manner of producing light from a stream of 
hydrogen playing on platina sponge or net 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S OPINION. 

Fe are reluctant to quote from this traitor to 
dom, but his opinion should have weight 
t those who support him. In his speech in 
Senate last winter, he said: 

I have always thought that the Constitu- 
i addresses itself to tne Legislatures oi the 
;e3, or to the States themselves. It says that 
se persons escaping to other States shall be 
vered up, aud I confess I have always been 
;he opinion that it was an injunction upon 
States themselves. When it is said that a 
son escaping into another State, and beeom- 
thererore within the jurisdiction of that 
te, shall be.delivered up, it seems to me the 
lort of the passage is, that the State itselfj 
obedience to the Constitution, shall cause 
l to be delivered up. That is my judgment, 
ave always entertained it, and I entertain it 


Painful Developbment.— The editor of the 
N. H. Congregational Journal, was one of the 
clerical toadies of Daniel Webster’s in that state 
last fall. The reward, it seems, was the print¬ 
ing of the laws. The Ind. Democrat slated that 
Mr. Wood of the Journal was seeking to get the 
job awav from the Statesman, and that it had the 
information from Mr. Wood’s family, and near¬ 
ly from his own lips. The Journal replied^: 

«The public may form what opinion they 
please of the veracity of thi s editor, when we 
assure them there is not one particle or shadow 
of truth in his assertion. We never, now nor 
at any time, solicited or sought the printing of 
the laws of the United States, or even thought 
of it, dreamed of it, or desired it. The thing 
charged is utterly false." 

We learn from the Democrat, that the Jour¬ 
nal has now actually obtained the appointment 
Such is the tendency of proslavery principles. 


Habfeb’s New Mojtthlt Magazine for February 
maintains tbe position occupied by the preceding numbers 
ia the front rank of periodical publications. The present 
number commences with Goldsmith’s “ Traveler,” il¬ 
lustrated by eleven beautiful engravings. This is an in¬ 
troduction to a rich collection of good things j from which 


Boston bound vessel, and on arriving, after Lamps eonsiructed upon tbe latter 

-u v.-I principle have long been sold in tbe market; 


e business to aid in his work. Some- j while the s 


body at the South, claimed property in the man, 
and ferreting out his whereabouts, he sent an 
agent to grab him. The agent durst not rely 
on Boston lawyers, but went to New York and 


rode of producing hvdroge 


s well known to chemists. — Exchange pa- 


would be unjust. We are pleased to perceive, by the 
immense circulation which this publication has already 
gained (and which is constantly increasing), that its mer¬ 
it is duly appreciated by the public. 

A very attractive feature of “ Hahpbr” is the Month¬ 
ly Record of Current Events, the conciseness and com¬ 
pleteness of which render it invaluable to those who wish 
for correct information on all tlie points of interest in do- 


on liosion lawyers, dul w to -\ew i oris. and. Progress of Freedom in Turkey.— A let- 
picked up a lums of flesh named ter has been receive d from Mr. Dwight, dated 

Spencer, (which the soui had left long ago, if Constantinople, Deo. 4th, 1850. It contains the 


Bcrict to Miss Adelaide P. Dresser, both of this ci 
In Salem, Mass, "AM ult, Mr Joshua Crockett to S 
artha Aon Crockett, both of this city. 

In Woolwich, 1st inst, Mr. George Savage to Miss £ 


played to the greatest possible advantage on the occasion of 
the visit thereto of the projector, the Prince Albert, bis con¬ 
sort the Queen of England, and their children. From 

the most magnificem anid Interesting tableaux. 

The oumbet of Subscribers is limited to 1,000. 

Each subscriber wilt bc entitled to a copy of the En¬ 
graving and a chance for one of 50 Brizes, 

4,0i» subscriptions at $5 each, will be $20,000 

The engraving, and.-1,000 copies will east $5,000 


The engraving and.4,000 copies wth eaet $5,000 
! meats, Ssc.^Cce., wUl not exceed E,500 


number before us nf the resources and present condition 
of the different European powers is richly worth the price 
of the magazine. 


such a thing was ever in it) to art as director 
general. On arriving in Boston, they skulked 
around till they saw the victim, and knew him. 
They then hied to the Marshal’s office for a legal 
service of the warrant, taking with them three 
scalawags who had years since worn out all the 
humanity they ever had, and got them appoint¬ 
ed to do the catching, not liking to trust Mar¬ 
shall Devens. These “ deputies ” sallied out, 
with orders to bring the nigger dead or alive. 
They however found their game so well secur¬ 
ed, that they dare hot attack him, and to save 


tn H. Costelow, both of Woolwich. 

In Brewer, 4th inst. Moncenz Dunn. Esq., of Basgof, I 
I Miss Mary N-. Hiciks of Brewer. 

In Georgetown I9Lh ull, Mr Seth B. Taylor to Miss Lo- I 


f this is correct, congress of course has no- 
mg to do with the subject, and its existing 
,vs respecting it are unconstitutional. 


L3f“ The greatest objection to smart children 
that when they commence having whiskers, 
y leave off having brains. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. —We have before us 
the March number, and think it surpasses any 
previous one. The Engravings are very beauti¬ 
ful : the plate of “ Birds and Flowers” is ex¬ 
quisite—the more it is studied the better it will 
be appreciated. It contains a pretty piece of 
music engraved expressly for the work. 

We are glad to find the conclusion of the tale 
by T. S. Arthur, entitled “ Taking Boarders,” 
it is an entertaining and nseful story. “A 
Drama of American Life, by Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
still continues with increasing interest. There 
are a number of other pieces, each of which, 
claims its share of the readers attention. 


The Temperance Watchmen of Saccarappa 
got up a Levee at that place on Thursday eve¬ 
ning last, which reflected much credit upon the 
Club, not only by the promptness and energy 
they show in the cause of Temperance, but it 
also proves that when they set out to have a 
“time,” they arc bound to have good done. 

The Opening Address, by Rev. Mr. Bradbu¬ 
ry—the Universalist Clergyman of that place— 
was a very able production, stored with new 
and beautiful ideas. The Music was excellent, 
and the Colation ann3urpassed in variety and 
quantity. The Hall was crowded, and we doubt 
if any town for miles around could turn out a 
neater and better looking company of ladies 
than was present upon this occasion. Brother 
North presided in good shape. 

“Portland Delegation.” 


is director cheering announcement that, through the exer- mMisTblari Sl Waka 

ey skulked tions of Sir Stratford Canning, the British Min- In Georgetown [9th uh 

knew him. ig ter a t Constantinople, a firman has just been renda Oliver, both of G. 

for ala 3 al received by the Protestants of Turkey from the to^S'aaSaIS?Strati 

.hem three Sublime Porte, incorporating them as a distinct In New Orleans, Jan. 
out all the Christian community. By this firman, all the Louis, to Miss Anne Loy 

m app r- c ‘ vd atfe religious rights of the Protestants are formerly of this cuy. 

trust Mar- secured to them; they are distinctly declared to-- 

allied out, hav e the privilege of building churches, hold- D E 

id or alive. p™ burring grounds, &e., &c,| which belong to 

well secur- ot g er ’ nd - older religious communities. A ^ " . " 

Lnd to save Turkish Pasha has been appointed to attend to In this city, 4thinst. I 


. Miss Martha B. Sbattuck of W. 

In New Orleans, Jan. 14, Mr J, C. Raynolds of St. j 
ouis, to Miss Anne Loyd, daughter of C-ok. S. H*. Mud go- | 


jr expenses in Lon- 


their own skins from dangerous leakage, they their affairs> and they „ e aphorized to appoint 

returned without and the agent and the an agent from among themselves, as theirorgan So^h“hLr oflfe&iS 

New York hiena went off growling severe of communication with the government, and a On board sch Telegraph, i 
thmgs about yankee courage ! Ha i ha! covmc -il to decide on the civil Iffairs of the com- Mto frWniMi lioach; sear 

_ _ _ ~7T~j . munity. Thus, perfect toleration and complete lat^Mart^farr’of Ljm?nHt« 

Hon. Horace Evergtt died at his residence in protection are at length secured to those inter- In Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 


Hon. Horace Evergtt died at his residence ir 


"Windsor, Yt., on Thursday forenoon, in the 7‘2d esting people, the Armenian, who i 


In this city, 4th. inst. Mrs Abigail S. Babcock, wi 
of the late Nathan Babcock, of this city, aged 64 y 
In this city, 3d inst, r of croup asd scarlet fever, J£i 
Sarah, daughter of Dr Henry aad Eineline Hunt, agi 
On board sch Telegraph, from Baracoa for New 1 
3d inst, Wiliam Beach 4 seamen, of Buckspcrt. 

In Luuington, 21st, iasvMrs Dorothy, widow of 
late Mark Marr, of Ljmington, aged 83 years 9 men 
In Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 5th, Miss Susan C. Do* 


te holders. 

awing willtajs plsjce as sooa as the shaj 
‘early one-half are already taken), and i 
to permit every prize-holder to proceed ti 


year of his age. Mr. Everett was one of the old¬ 
est members of the Vermont bar, and had been 

one of the most successful jury advocates in Ver- ____ ___ I H 

mont. For fourteen consecutive years Mr. addressed them in the most interesting and ef- J” S&ff 

Everett represented his District in the Congress fective manner, on the hig h privileges secured about 40 years. ’ 

of the United States. to them by the enlightened policy °of the Sul- In Oldotwon, Feb 2, Oliver Gould, 

And, what was his highest honor, he belonged tan, and their deep obligations to show them- m Gardinef^th'ultfsrS 1 Gay, F 

to the ranks of freemen, in opposition to slavery. selves worthy of these privileges. The rayahs 10 months. 

__ were deeply affected by the Ambassador’s ad- in Baldwin, Feb. 5th, 1851, Mr. Vi 

„ , ,, . dress, as was his Excellency by their appear- 86 years, one month and 24 days. A! 

Sartain s MAGAZiNR.-The Steel Engravings * lce . Mr. Dwight expresses the deep'^ati- a j»L* a wtSwSt“« U, und^ aS 

in the March number are exceedingly well exe- tude which the missionaries feel for the pres- scouring party for Indians, was one c 

cuted. Tlie excellence and variety of the liter- enoe and exertions of such a man as Sir Strat- alive, being Lu the woods three days, 

•v «» “SS-zrHS 

pujes —„ unsuipa^d. ■ plo. 


left their corrupt church and becanie Protes- kins aged 33yeare. 
tants. Sir Stratford Canning on receiving this In’llath, 4th inst, 
firman, called the principal rayahs togethcr.and ! 


A T a COURT OF PROBATE, held. St Portland, 
^ within. aBd for the Comity of Cttntbertend.^on the 




A tmbcopy.atteot: FREEMAN BRADFORD, Rxo. 













WE WILL BRINK NO WINE-- 

Jeremiah 88-, &- 


'The sons of Jonadab -were Hvister, 
Than ’many children to these days, 
They gave due honor to their father, 
Bor this the Holy Bible says. 


Tohoh not the wine cup, he commanded, 
Shun all the alcholic train, 

And ne’er forget to teach your children, 
That they from all strong drinks abstain. 


They kept his word and wine was never 
Allowed a place within their tents; 

And when by tipplers sorely tempted, 
They sternly answered “ get"ye hence." 


These children pleased their Heavenly Father, 
And he in mercy promis'd them. 

Their family should ne'er be lacking, 

A man to wear a diadem. s. d. 


From Hie Journal of Education. 

WET FEET. 

To insure a full and complete bodily de- 
velopement in ■children and to lay the foun¬ 
dation of good health, all the law's and con¬ 
ditions on which they depend must be care¬ 
fully observed, and nature left to do her 
work without opposition or obstruction. 

Besides the catalogue of evils growing out 
of badly constructed, badly warmed and 
poorly ventilated school houses, another 
source of discomfort to scholars and of in¬ 
jury to their physical constitution, is wet feet. 

Without observation or reflection on the 
subject, parents would doubtless be surpris¬ 
ed, could they see the vast amount of discom¬ 
fort and of absolute suffering which school 
children endure in the winter season from 
this unnoticed, unthought of circumstance. 
The feet should be kept dry as well as warm, 
as warm, particularly children are confined 
to rooms that are ventilated, as a large por¬ 
tion of our school houses are, chiefly through 
the floor and where the feet are consequent¬ 
ly exposed to a constant current of cold air. 
Where rooms are heated to 70 or 80 degrees, 
while perhaps ice forms beneath the benches 
and in places remote from the fire,— and 
here we almost have a good mind to say, 
quaeque ipse misserrima vidi : for it would be 
true in more cases than one—no condition 
unless we conceive of one designed espe¬ 
cially for physical suffering, can be more un¬ 
comfortable, or better fitted to lay the foun¬ 
dation of fatal disease. 

Boys are usually better provided for in this 
respect than girls ; the former being furnish¬ 
ed with substantial hoots, while the latter 
wear only shoes, and these in many instan¬ 
ces of an excessively genteel kind. But shoes 
of even the most substantial kind are entire¬ 
ly inadequate, in a climate like ours, where 
the roads in winter are always ‘more or less 
obstructed with snow, to give suitable pro¬ 
tection to the feet against wet and cold. 

More than three quarters of the girls, who 
are now. attending our winter schools, we 
doubt not, get their feet wet more or less 
every day. It is true, they may get along 
very well where we chance to have roads 
well trodden and smooth; but this, taking 
the country through, rarely happens, or if it 
does, only for a few days at a time. As a 
general thing, the roads are narrow, and the 
snow so loose as to render it impossible for 
any one to travel without sinking into it over 
shoes. The dress of females is almost con¬ 
tinually trailing in it, and bringing it in con¬ 
tact with the stockings, which in a short 
time become either saturated or frozen; and 
in this condition, they enter the school room 
and endure the inconvenience of wet, proba¬ 
bly also of cold feet and ankles through the 
day. For the truth of this, we have only to 
appeal to experience. We have all seen it, 
and know it. No one circumstance, we be¬ 
lieve, has been so fertile, in producing con¬ 
sumption, the last twenty or thirty years, as 
this; and unless early attention be given to 
the subject, and a corrective applied, hun¬ 
dreds more of our females will be sent to an 
early grave from the same cause ; or should 
they escape an early doom, it will be hut to 
exist with a broken constitution, and ebilitat- 
ed health. 

To prevent the suffering endured on this 
score, and to avoid the diseases and death 
which it has entailed, and which unless some 
preventive means be employed, it will con- 
tine to entail,on so many of our youth,nothing, 
we believe, promises so much as the use of 
boots instead of shoes. We would recom¬ 
mend, then, to all parents who regard the 
health and life of their children, to furnish 
their girls as well boys with boots; and 
although such a custom may not be alto¬ 
gether, a la mode for the present, make it so 
by introducing it. Better pay the bootmaker 
than the doctor: for the issue in the case is 
between dry feet, and an early grave. Choose 
ye between them. 

Illustrative of the sad effects arising from 
this much neglected subject, we add the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote, which is to the point: 

Thin Shoes.—A tombstone somewhere in 
New Jersey bears the following significant 
epitaph : “ Died of thin shoes, January, 1839.” 
If the truth were always spoken, there would 
be many epitaphs of that description. 


PHENOMENA OF THE BRAIN, 
e of the most inconceivable things in 
ature of the brain is, that the organ of 
tion should itself be insensible. To cut 
rain gives no pain, yet in the brain alone 
3S the power of feeling pain in any 
part of the body. If the nerve which 
from it to the injured part be divided, 
:omes instantly unconscious ol suffering, 
inly by communication with the brain 
iny kind of sensation is produced, yet 
rgan itself is insensible. But there is a 
matance more wpiiderful still. rhe 
itself may he removed, may lie cut 
down to the corpus calasum, without 
oyiug life. — The animal lives and per- 
3 all its functions which are necessary 
nple vitality, but no longer has a mind ; 
mot think or feed ; it requires that the 
should be pushed into its stomach; once 
!, it is digested, and the aDimal will even 
e and grow fat. We infer, therefore, 
the part of the brain, the convolutions, 
nply indended for the exercise of the 
leetuai faculties, whether of the low de¬ 
cayed instinct, or exalted kind bestowed 
mil, the gift of reason.— Hagan on the 
lity of the Mind. 


THE TURN OF LIFE. 


From forty to sixty, a man who has prop¬ 
erly regulated himself may be considered as 
in the prime of life. His matured strength 
of constitution renders him almost impervi¬ 
ous to the attacks of disease, and experience 
has given his judgment the soundness of al¬ 
most infallibility. His mind is resolute, firm 
and equal: all his functions are in the high¬ 
est order; he assumes the mastery over busi¬ 
ness ; builds up a competence on the founda¬ 
tion he lias laid in early manhood, and passes 
through a period of life attended by many 
gratifications. Having gone a year or two 
past sixty, he arrives at a critical period in 
the road of existence; the river of death 
flows before him, and he remains at a stand¬ 
still. But athwart this river is a viaduct Call¬ 
ed “ The Turn of Life, 1 ’ which if crossed in 
safety, leads to the valley of« old age,’ round 
which the river winds, and then flows be¬ 
yond without boat or causeway to effect its 
passage. The bridge is, however, construct¬ 
ed of fragile materials, and it depends upon 
how it is "trodden whether it bend or break. 
Gout, apoplexy, and other bad characters 
also are in the vicinity to waylay the traveler 
and thrust him from the pass; but let him 
gird up his loins, and provide himself with a 
fitting staff, and he may trudge on in safety 
with perfect composure. To quit metaphor, 
the “ Turn of Life” is a turn either into a 
prolonged walk or into the grave. The sys¬ 
tem and powers having reached their utmost 
expansion, now begin either to close like 
flowers at sunset, or break down at once. 
One injudicious stimulant—a single fatal ex¬ 
citement, may force it beyond its strength— 
whilst a careful supply of props, and the 
withdrawal of all that tends to force a plant, 
will sustain it in beauty and in vigor until 
night has entirely set. — The Science of Life, 
by a Phydcan. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


_has only just began to throw up its 

ver drops among mankind—a fountain which 
will allay the thirst of millions, and will give 
to those who drink from it peace and joy. It 
is knowledge; the fountain of intellectual 
cultivation which gives health to mankind— 
makes clear the vision, brings joy to his life, 
and breathes over his soul’s destmy a deep re¬ 
pose. Go and drink therefrom, thou whom 
fortune has not favored, and thou wilt soon 
find thyself rich! Thou mayest go forth into 
the world, and find thyself every where at 
home ; thou canst cultivate in thy own little 
chamber; thy friends are ever around thee, 
and carry on wise conversations with thee; 


the work oft , 
records, offer to thy soul hospitality. — Fred- 
rilca Brevier. 


CONSISTENCY. 

It appeal s from recent advices from Europe 
that the Pope, with characteristic intolerence, 
has ordered the suppression of the protestant 
chape] connected with the American lega¬ 
tion at Rome. This, it must be confessed, is 
an act consistent with the spirit of popery, 
how much soever we may deprecate it. The 
same spirit of bigotry and persecution, if sus¬ 
tained by the necessary power, would pur¬ 
sue protestantism with fire and sword until 
it had swept every vestige of it from the 
earth. It is the same now, that it ever has 
been ; the same “ man of sin,” and had it the 
power, would again light the faggot and del¬ 
uge our own, as it has the European conti¬ 
nent, in protestant blood. 

We sometimes talk of the union of church 
and state in the papal dominions. But there 
is no such thing. There is a church with a 
state, but no state with a church, or without 
it. The civil, is subordinate to the ecclesias¬ 
tical power, and both eminate from the in¬ 
carnation of all unrighteousness, the Pope. 
Civil liberty, consequently, has not a habita¬ 
tion or even a name left it under the iron rule 
of the fugitive tyrant. 


Truth.— We never yet knew a boy or 
man who from early life spoke truth and 
shuned a falsehood, that was not virtuous in 
all other respects, and who did not acquire 
and enjoy the confidence and esteem of so 
eiety. Truthfulness is one of the chief coi¬ 
ner stones in a good and respectable charac¬ 
ter. Young man! never utter a falsehood; 
never be tempted to depart from strict truth 
in all you say. False words coihe from a 
false heart, and a false heart breeds corrup¬ 
tion that soon taints and spoils the whole cliar- 


CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


EVENING HYMN FOR A GOOD BOY. 


How sweet to lay my weary head 
Upon my quiet little bed, 

Aid feel assured Jhat all day long 
I have not knowingly done wrong. 


How sweet to hear my mother say, 

“ You have been very good to day ! " 
How sweet to see my father’s joy, 
■'When' he can say “ My dear good boy 1' 


How sweet it is my thoughts to send 
To many a dear-loved distant friend, 
Anji.think if they my heart could see, 
How very happy they would be. 


How sweet to think that He whose love, 
Made all the shillings worlds above, 

My pure and happy heart can see, 

And lores a little boy like me.— 

Child’s Gem. 


A STORY ABOUT LITTLE HENRY. 


rr?» Benevolence is the light and joy of 
rood mind: >‘it is better to give than to re- 


From earliest childhood, little Henry was 
always remarkable for his honest disposition; 
he seemed always to have a keen sense of its 
being wrong for one boy to take or claim 
any thing that belonged to another ; but he 
associated sometimes with bad boys, (they 
being the only near neighbors) who were not 
taught to do right yet his parents recollect 
but one instance, in which he was influenced 
by their example to do wrong, and that, we 
will tell you about, that it may be a warning 
to the children who read this story, that they 
may never be led by evil companions to do 
ariv thing that will make them feel as sorry 
as this naughty act did little Henry. 

One day, when he was quite a little boy, he 
went with his father and older brother to see 
a raising ; this was a great treat for the boys, 
and all the boys in the neighborhood were 
there ; for it was a new country, and they 
could seldom see a raising — so, they all 
stood or sat around with both eves and ears 
open, to see the men raise the building ; and 
some, no doubt, opened their little mouths 
too, to help on the noise. Towards night the 
fathers began to send their sons home, so that 
they might get through the woods before 
dark, and Henry observed that many of the 
boys filled their arms with shingles, and 
pieces of shingles and carried them off and 
he thought to himself, “ what a prettv play¬ 
house I can make, if 1 can carry home some 
of those shingles,” so he filled his arms with 
them and carried them home. The next 
day his older brother astonished his mother 


should steal, seemed to her impossible. It 
appeared that he did not think it was steal¬ 
ing, though he probably knew it was not 
right; he thought they were ot no use as 
he saw the other boys take them, and Ms 
grief when his mother showed him what 
he had been doin g, was very great. He will- 
irvgly returned them back, and confessed his 
fault with many tears; and from that day 
learned, that to take anything however small 
without leave was stealing, and ever after¬ 
wards remembered that, 


And Dever again applied anytMng to his 
own use, that he did not first know was Ms 
own. Henry has now grown up, and has 
become a truly good, and useful man. And 
may all the children who read this, grow up 
to become good and useful too. 


FAITH. 


A kind and tender-hearted cleargyrnan, a 
“ good shepard ” of his flock, was one day 
speaking of that active, living faith, which 
should at all times cheer the sincere follower 
of Jesus, related to me an illustration that 
had just occurred in his family. 

He had gone into the cellar, which in win¬ 
ter was quite dark, and entered by a trap-door. 
A little daughter only fonr years old, was 
trying to find him, and came to the trap-door, 
but on looking down all was dark, and she 
called : 

“Are you down cellar, father ?” 

“Yes ; would you like-to come, Mary ?” 

“It is dark ; I can’t come down, father.” 

“Well, my daughter, I am right below you, 
and I can see you, though you cannot see 
me, and if you will drop yourself I will catch 


“Oh, I shall fall; 1 can’t see you, papa.” 

“I know it,” he answered, “but I am really 
here, and you shall not fall aDd hurt yourself 
If you will jump, I will catch you safely.” 

Little Mary strained her eye to the utmost; 
but could catch no glimse of her father. 
She hesitated, then advanced a little further, 
then summoning all her resolution, she threw 
herself forward and was received safely in 
her father’s arms. A few days after she dis 
covered the cellar door open, and supposing 
her father to be there she called: 

“Shall I come 'again, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear, in a minute,” he replied, 
and had just time to reach his arms towards 
her, when, in her childish glee, she fell shout¬ 
ing into his arms; and clasping his neck,said : 

“I knew, dear father, I should not fall.” 


Bust Bees.— In the Island-of Cuba bees 
are kept with great success. They are not 
enervated by the warmth and perennial fruit¬ 
fulness of the climate,but work on accumulat¬ 
ing stores, though there is to be no winter in 
wiiich thev will be wanted. Many ofthe Cubans 
have hundreds of swarms. All the owners do, is 
to furnish hives, which only requires them 
to out a large hollow tree into pieces three 
feet long, and laying them down upon sheds, 
to fasten a stick through the centre, upon 
which the bees begin to build. The hives 
swarm frequently, and all are as we said, 
trained to thorough industry, and their in¬ 
dustry is abundantly rewarded among the 
fragrant Belle Flowers. When a hive is full 
of honey, the bees seal it up at both ends, 
and go to another; so that the planter has 
only to take away the rich stores from the 
deserted dwellings; for as there is no winter, 
the bees are always laying up and never con¬ 
suming.— Journal of Com. 


SOMETHING' NEW! 


patent right secured: 

rnHE subscriber has at his Rooms, No. 80 Middle St. 
1 Portland, a new style of DAGUERREO- 


size of life ; and indeed so cl< 
t is often hard to convince tl 
ictually looking at 


call and examine specimen 


ed. at No. 80 Middle street, Portland, opposite the 
Custom House. S. L. CARLETON. 


Gravestones! Gravestones!! 

\X7E manufacture from Foreign and Domestic Marble 
it of a superior quality, finished in a style that can¬ 
not be surpassed in New England, and at a loss price 






tte, of 


., will 


What we say, we mean, and those win. are in want 
of Monuments, Grave-stones, Tomb-table 
find it for their interest to give us a call bef 

>d at any place with in fifty miles^c 


D. S. GRANDIN, M. D. 

DTE NT I ST, 

143 Middle Stree, over J. Durgiii’s 
Store. 

\From the Boston Ckronotype ] 


i nspected a plan of setting teeth upon stumps, 1 , i 
and tested by Dr. Gran din, Dentist, which seenis 
have several important advanti 


,iseness"oi'flt is obtained, while the decay of the 
is prevented so far as it is possible to be done_ 


THURSTON &l GO’S 

N E W J 0 IS P I» ESS. 



U PON this Press a greater amount of work can be ac¬ 
complished in the same time than upon any other 
Press now in use. 

Having thus increased our facilites for the rapid and 
beautiful performance of all kinds of 


JCJSS PKIIVTI.\6, 

e BOlicit the Patronage of the Public beii 
ill prove to our mutual advantage for you to { 


CARD PRINTING 

two Card Presses of the most approved^ pat 


Maine Female Seminary. 

uencc on Thi 


Wi 

)0 per half-session, 
charges for Music, 
facilities will be af- 


ion to the Principal, Mr. Edward P. 

JOHN WATERMAN, S 

Jan. 3% 185J. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

r Phe Spring Term will commence March 5«—- 
-*• The Classical Department will receive the ex 
clusive attention of one of the teachers, thus giving 


The branches of Polite and Ornamental Education, 
taught in the Ladies’ Department, are the same as 
those usually studied in Female, Seminaries and Col- 

^he ErtfiiiisH department will be under the care of 
the Principal. -AJi recitations will be conducted with 
particular reference to a preparation of tire members of 


STATE OF MAINE- 

Kennebec, ss. District Coart— Iff* ’ 

December Term, 1850. 

TURNER OUKT1S, Apr., 

P mis ’“"‘bRRIN WHITNEY. 


reofbo given to said defendant by g‘^'“p 0 “ffjdln 
Ms order three weeks successively in . fa ffci 


thirty days 


Tuesday o April next that he may then ^ 

pear and answer “/tm^W. M-STRATTOIj^Clerk. 
A tree copy, Attek V W M. STRATTON ,'Sfck- 


ioardine ilonaaliaa been leased for a 


HOME GAZETTE. 

rnHE publishers of ‘ Arthur’s Home Gaz ®^’ a y re b ^ p fl p f 
1 to announce that the most compietftgiccess liaa at¬ 
tended its issue, and that the prospect is fan for its at¬ 
taining the largest circulation of any Weekly Tami y 

Paper in the country. -- 

Subscriptions pour in fro 


to be just what the right 
nous portion of the corn¬ 
er to their families; and 


come to this class of leaders. Every mini our ui me pa 
per will contain articles from his pen, and during the 
year, several of his nouvellettes will be given. Indeed, 
nearly everything that lie writes will come to the public 
in the columns of the “ Home Gazette.’ 

In order to give to the “ Home Gazette tho most sub¬ 


try win do engaged as conuiuum.a ^ 

Among the good things now aOpeanug and m prepara¬ 
tion, are the following:-—Personal Recollections aud an- 


5 , by A 


atjuunci uk iu nie United States Senate and 

House of Representatives for the National Intelligencer. 

Of the nouvellettes, and series of highly interesting 
articles, in preparation, we may mention the following : 
The Divorced Wife, by T. S. Arthur. Hetty and Nell, 
or the Factory Girls; a story of New England Life, by 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, author of‘ Gertrude Russell.’ 

The Regicide’s Daughter.; atale of two worlds, by W. 
H. Carpenter, Esq., author of -■ Clairbone, the rebel,’ 
‘Ruth Emsley,’ &c. And A Temperance Novel, by T. 
Arthur. Sketches of the early History of Kentucky, and 
Legends of tho “Dark and Bloody Grr*~-* ” w ' w 


’ ‘ Old Hicks,’ 4 The 


Heropc Women ofthe Olden Day, by H. W. Herbert, 
Esq. 

The Way to Prosper ; or in ttnion there is strength, by 
This is a domestic Nouvelle, written to 




und-Skt.._,__ 

The public will see by this that we mean to give them 
a good paper and no mistake. 

Having mentioned some of the ‘good things’ that will 
appear in tile ‘ Home Gazette,’ the publishers will state 
some of the ‘bad things’ that will not appear therein. 
No article, either original or selected, will be admitted 






supervision "of the editor will extend to the adver- 
ng as well as reading columns, and lie will exclude 
retrom all advertisements sf Bad Books, Q.uack Med- 
ns, or other articles, the use of which tends to in- 
3 either the body or the mind. Upon this pledge the 
- iy folly rely. 


The ‘Home Gazette’ is elegantly Sprinted, on Fine 
White Paper, with large, clear-faced Type, that may be 
read by young and old, without injury to the oyea. 

TERMS—In all cases in Advance. 

One Copy, one year, $2-3 do do $5-G do do $10-10 
do do $15—14 do do $20. Where a club of six, ten, or 
fourteen copies are sdht, an extra copy will be furnished 


One copy of the ‘Home Gazette,’ and one ofeitbei 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or Sartain’s 
Magazine, will be sent for Four Dollars. Or, one copy 
ad the L£dies’ National Magazine, for Three Dollars. 


icription u 


Postmasters throughout the United States will ac 


10 wish to subscribe ca 
re in ordering the paper to give 


st Office, County and State, 


LliTEIL’S LIVING AGE. 

r jpHE e(l!to # rol ll 


lisappointment. The work has steadily increased in sale 
in.d is now spreading farther into the country, Sonte 


nariy libraries a pJeasunt u_ ___ 

n the neighborhood. i 

When the booksellers were applied to 
m the experiment of publishing so la'ge 


quantity of matter we 


i to avoid cumbering tl 


PROSPECTUS. 

e LIVING AGE endeavors to di 
ting from every quarter what will give its rr* 


true and instructive picture of the Age we Jive in 
adapted to the wants of the pe. pie of the United States. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburflh, 
Quarterly, Nonh British, British Quarterly, and other 
Reviews; Black wood’s noble criticisms and poetry, his 
keen political commentaries, bighly-wrouglu tales, and 


the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and 
Christ an Observer; these are intermixed with the Mili¬ 
tary and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and 
' Df the Dublin University, New 




Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admirable Jour- 
n I We do not consider it beneath opr dignity to bor¬ 
row wit anil wisdom Irom Punch ; and, when we ihinte 
it good enough, make tue of the thunder of The Times. 
We shall increase our variety by importations from the 
continent of Europe, and from the new growth of the 


ot only because of their i 


Geographical Discover 


sign affairs without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the-Living Age desirable to all 

Statesmen. Di 


and Physicians- to men of business and men of leisure— 
it is still a airouger object to make it attractive aud useful 
to their wives ami children. We believe that we can 
thus do smie go.-d in our day and generation ; and hope 


e gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from 
he chaff.” by providing abuHdautiy loi tile imaginaiior 
ntl by a large cnlJeciion of Biography, V-yages and 


The LIVING AGE is published every Saturday; 
price 12 1-2 cents a number, or $6 a year, in advance.— 
Remit lances tor any period will be thankfully received 
and promp\ly attended to. To insure regularity in 

mailing the work, orders should be addressed to the 


andfcoimdy bovnd, packed in neat bn 
in all i he principal cities of the Union 
eight;, are,for sale at fifty dollars, 
may be had separately, at two dot 


SART AIN’S MAGAZINE. 

Offer Extraordinary!!] 

The high position which SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE 
has assumed in regard to its literary character, has, we 
believe, never been questioned. No American, and no 
•European magazine has ever arrayed in its support a 
more accomplished corps of contributors. Minds ofthe 
nignest order have, from the first, been employed to write 
- . With a view, however, to draw forth, for the use 

le present 


Fay} 


—J literary contributions, to offer the sum cf 

ONE THOUSAND DOr.EARS FOR TEN 
PRIZE ARTICLES. 
Thia e ,^F 1 - iShed . m ! >n,hl >' tin ‘'M* series » completed, 
bcarine „ 8 rcly fr, ’ ni ,h( ' schemes 

Th0 * echen.es generally pro- 
nuttimr y h,gh pncs for a few stories, without 

Fuitnnf Sl Fh , J UpoK the lon S th ’ and claiming as gra- 
unions ailfhat do not gain a nrize. Thus rh P v nftpn 

securest 

.lift • g0 am r UBt of matter at a small price; Thus, 
mnnVh ™^ pn ® t ? rs fil ! out t 111 * periodicals from 


GREEN’S 


1*0. 128 Fulton Street, Sim Building, 

new-yokk, 

.VO. 17 CANAL STREET ROW, NEW ORLEANS. 




the publishers offer to pay for each of ti 
cles the sum of One Huudrcd Dollars. 
Their object is to secure, u ~- :j -~ *'•- 


•ies of monthly articles ei 

irely superior to any tnmg heretofore published in the 
nagazines. They have determined to place their maga- 
;ine, in respect to its literary character, beyond the reach 
if comnetition. 


of competition. 

The pieces offered in competition must be presented by 
the first of April, 1851. They may be tales, essays, or 
articles of a miscellaneous character, according to the 
taste or judgment of the writers, but must be on subjects 
of general Interest, must be of a character suited to in¬ 
terest the great mass of readers, must contain something 


ig ana nicely to arrest attention, anu must, mi 
be of moderate length,—say about six or eight m 

electing from the articles offered, the proprie! 
srned by the decisic 


Wiii be governed by the decision ol a committee oi com¬ 
petent and disinterested judges, whose names will be an¬ 
nounced in the March number ofthe Magazine. The 
publication of the series will be commenced immediately 
after the decision of the committee, and each article will 
be paid for the month upon which it is published. 

£5“ All contributions intended as prize articles must 
be marked accordingly, with the name ofthe author in a 
sealed envelope,(which will not be opened till the award 
is determed,) and must be addressed, post paid, to 

JOHN SARTAIN & GO. Philadelphia. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 

New Pictorial Works! 

Just published by 

SI . S 13 A It. S , 

NO. 128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1851. 


circulate the follow 


and useful Works,—(Retail Price, $2,50 




Pictorial History of China and 
India. 

With a Descriptive Account of those Countries and 
their Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authentic 
history to the present time. In which the Editor has 
treated not only of tho Historical Events, but also ofthe 
Manners, Customs, Religion, Literature, and Domestic 
Habits of the People of those immense Empires. 

The Embellishments are about two hundred, and of 
the first order, illustrating whatever is -peculiar to the 
inhabitants,regarding their Dress, Domestic Occupations, 
their mode of Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, Arts, 

expressly for the Work. ’ 

The volume forms a large Octavo, containing between 
fivo and six hundred pages, printed in the best style, and 
on good substantial white paper. It is furnished to 
Agents, handsomely bound in muslin gilt or leather, as 
the purchaser may prefer, at a very liberal discount, 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of 
the United States; 


Comprising the most striking and remarkable events of 
the Revolution, the French War, the Tripolitan War, 
the Indian War, the Socond War with Great Britain, 
. * THREE HUNDRED 


.. Mexican War: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

600 pp. Octavo ; Retail price $2,50 per volume. 
{KpOrdeks respectfully solicited. 

Scars’ Pictorial Family rub- 
lien lions 

Are decidedly the best books that Agents can possibly 
employ their time in supplying to the people ofthe Unit¬ 
ed States. They are valuable for reference, and should 
be possessed by every family iu this great Republic.— 
There is not a city or town in these United States, even 
those of small importance, but contains many citizens to 
whom these works are indispensable. They are adapted 
to the literary wants of the Christian, the Patriot, the 
Domestic Circle—goi up in a superi- 






_„ .. .. , . such as an Agent of good princ 

pies will feel free to recommend, and willing to see th 
purchaser again, after they have been bought. 

OUR PLAN. 

The Plan the Publisher has so successfully carried on 


circulate good and instructive books among their neigh¬ 
bors and friends. Any person wishing to embark in the 
enterprise ^ill risk little by sending to the Publishlr $25 
or $50, for which he will receive an assortment as he 
may direct, at the wholesale Cash Prices. 

^"Enterprising and active men of respectability and 
good address, would do well to engage in the sale of the 
above volumes; and all Postmasters, Clergymen, Book 
Pedlars, and Newspaper Agents, are respectfully rc- 
questek to act as our Agents. A handsome remunera¬ 
tion allowed to all who engage in their sale. For par¬ 
ticulars, address, post-paid, 

ROBERT SEARS , 


To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the United 

***Newspapers copying this advertisement entire , well 
displayed, as above, without any alteration or abridge¬ 
ment, (includixg this notice,) and giving it one or more 
insertions, shall receiye a copy of any ope of Qur $2,50 or 
$3 works, (subject to their orrde ,) by sending direct to the 
Publisher. 

$3pNo letter will be taken from the office unless post- 


The British Periodicals 


Farmer’s (xiiide. 

LEONARD SCOTT tf COMPANY, 

NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
^XONTINUE to publish the four lending Hriti-sb Quar- 




“ Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Prnc- 
cal Agriculture.” 

By Henry Stephens, F.R S , of E.iinburgh, author of the 


, M. A., New Unven, Profess 
e in Yale College, &c. &c. 
his highly valuable woik 


of Scientific Agricul- 


■avinga on wood, in the highest 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Conaei 
T|Vf/EDINBURGH BEVIEW, (Whig), 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, (Tory) 


ir contents is devoted to political subjects It is the! 
eiiaey character which gives them their chief vcliu 
i in that they aland confessedly far above all ollu 
rnals of their class. Blackwood, still under the rn-u 
ly guidance ot Christopher North, maintains its ai 
nt celebrity, and is, at this mmcn.-.iu- „,,r,.,.iixr, 

m ihe serial works of Bnlvver 


ue, and first flp|) 


aw Novel’ 


on huoing the cu 
TERMS, 
e four Reviews 


II lour of the Reviews 


(Payment to be made m all co 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 



TO NEWSPAPEB PUBLISHERS AND PRINTER 


W ITH confidence I invite the trade, before purchasing elsewhere, to give me a call at No'.(188 Pultoi 
New York, or at No. 17 Canal street Row, Now Orleans, where I am ready to furnish them with all ki 

BOOK AND NEWSPAPER TYPE, 


ttiful style. 


Ornamental and Jobbing Type, 

, the Type manufactured by me cannot b 
^THE^Mi-rAL," andThus to produce, in addition fb an elegant the raos 
LID AND DURABLE TYPE, 


. To this last fc 


leretofore offered to the publi 

if Typd is on the principle of-,, . _ . 

ilso find me ready to supply all kinds of 




.11 typographers. The r 


n, for solidity and d 


PRI.Hl'lAG O F F I € F FJJRS1 T DUE. 

For tho establishment of complete Printing Offices, such as Presses, Wood Type, Cases, Stands, Brass,! 
Wood Rules, Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks, Brass and Wood Galleys, Rlglets, Closet Racks, &c. &c. 


rljcted on the ground of fur 
bring him the worth of his money. 

Editors or Printers wishing to establish a Newspaper or Job Printing Office, will he furnished with ai 
detail ofthe cost by stating size of paper and kind of work to be executed. 

Publishers of Newspapers who will insert this advertisement three months and send me the papers < 
addressed to “ Nssbitt’s Register,’’ New-York, will be paid in materials of my manufacture, provid 
chase six times the amount of their bills for advertising. II H. GREEN, No 128 Fulton-st. New Yot 


Dissolution of Copartnership. 

mHE copartnership heretofore existing betwei 
1 Subscribers, has this day by mutual consent be- 


Aug. 


*1} fslhf 6 


Tile subscribers, having purchased the stock and inter 
est of his late partner in business, J. G. Hayes, will con 
tinueto manufacture Hats, Caps and Furs as usual. Tin 
patronage of the former customers and the public genei 
ally, is respectfully solicited. 

STANLEY OOYELL. 




IMPORTANT NEWS, 

BUT NOT FROM CALIFORNIA. 

T HE subscriber would inform the public that lie has 
lor sale at his Store, No. 44 EXCHANGE STREET, 
a variety of 

JV ew and Second Hand Clothing, 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT FACT 


ALL GARMENTS 


THOMAS TAYLOF 


mHIS Large and Magnificent Portrait of Washington, 
JL from the burin of an American Artist, is considered 


specimens of art ever published, and a correct like¬ 
ness of Washington. The size of the plate is eighteen 
by tweniy-ctyht inches which will make a handsome 
Picture for the Parlor, and should be in the hands of 


All persons remitting the amount may rely upon re¬ 
ceiving a perfect copy by return of mail, t.j any part of 
the United States, carefully put up on rollers made for 


the purpose, free of postage. 
Address all orders, Post pai 


iers, Post paid, to the publisher. 
JOHN S. TAYLOR, Bookseller 
Publisher, New York. 


y Blanchai 
i ot Plumb) st reel 
hand OILS of 1 1 


J^IVER, COMPLAINT, 

JAUNDICE, DYSPEPSIA 
CHRONIC OR NERVOUS DE¬ 
BILITY, DISEASE OF 
THE KIDNEYS, 

DISEASES ARISING FROM A DISORDERED 
LIVER OR STOMACH, SUCH AS CONSTIPATION, 
ILLNESS, OR BLOOD TO THE HEAD, ACIDITY 
OF THE STOMACH, NAUSEA HEARTBURN. DIS- 
GUST FOR FOOD, FULLNESSJ3R WEIGHT IN THE 


ST OMA CH, SOUR ERUCTATIONS, SINKING OR 


CULT BREATHING. FLUTTERING AT THE HEART* 


AND GREAT DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS, 

CAN BE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 

DR. HOOP LAND’S 

CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 

prepared by 

Dr. C. M. Jacltaou, 

AT THE GERMAN MEDICINE STORE, 

77 1 WO " 120 ArCh e S,ree ‘\ Philadelphia. 


failed. 


an after skilful physwimu ’had 


’hese Bitters are worthy the 
3ing great virtues in the re 
er and lesser glands, ej 


em in weakness and affections of the digestive organs C 
aro withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. 8 ’ l w F 

HEADLAND BE convinced. 

The editor said, iecTzM— 

A&sas sar fcfs *r -— 


of this remedy. We 


re of Liver Complaint from the use 






ire pleas 
with th< 


LOOK WELL to the MdJtJTS OF THE GEJfUIhrE. 
They have the written signature of C. M. JACKSON upon 
"e wrapper, and the name blown in the bottle, without which 


NEW DAILY PA Pi 1 


press and desirous of having an organ, which 
forth, temperately but fearlessly, their- sentim 
principles, have come forward and contributed, < 
his mite, to a Fund for that purpose. 

That Fund has been placed in the hands of 
who will publish in the City of Boston, on the 
of January, 1851, a new Daily paper to be. ealle 




not the bond-servant of any cause, or party j e. 
of Freedom, Truth, and Humanity. 

THE POLE STAR toward whieff it will 
will be THE RtGHT; but the right of ALL. 

It will recognize the obligation of Law, the i 


No pains or expense will be spared to render 1 
Daily Paper ; a Commercial, Political, and Lite 


The Price ofthe Daily will be Five Dollors - 
Weekly, Two Dollars—always in advance. 

Subscriptions and applications for Advertisen 
ceived for the present at No. 5 Water street, 
particulars hr - 


S. G. HOWE, 


CURE FOR WHOOPING COU< 


DOWNS’ ELIXIR 


easily and freely, thus saving the labor of hari 
If you have the Whooping Cough, or if vouh c: 
■HP ~— —" - —■' their coughia^, 


and use DOWNS’ ELIXIR, and yt 


Sold by Druggists and dealers in medicine ge 
and hy H. H. Hay; Edward Mason ; J. Durgin & 
Carter & Son and C. F. Curry, Portland. 


__\ Corry,T 

Doct. Multaey, and T. J. Mu— 
B | Pierson, Biddeford. 


CUKE FOR LUNG COMPLAIB 


downs’ min 


jffectual remedy for L„..„__ 

plaints. It cures Colds, Coughs, Whooping 
Croup, Asthma.,Bleeding at the Lungs, Bronchi? 


Liver Complaints. It has cured many cases i 
was believed to be confirmed Consumptidn. 

It is highly concentrated; and sold in 2 oz. and 
bottles at 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 

Large numbers of certificates of its good effe 
been published, and we are constantly receiv 


and it Will bi 

Sold by Druggists and dea 
ally. 

Nov. 28, 1850. 


Worms ! Worms ! ! Worms ! I 

housands of Children die annually inconseqi 
rms. Indeed, grown persons — adults, ofte 
irely from the same cause. We have a prepa 
r which is a sure remedy for all this suffering 


American Vermifufj 


poison, and as it is pleasant to tho taste, CbiM’ 
take it easily, and without the nauseous effects p" 
by other kirids of Vermifuge. 

jfcJ-Tbe receipt fur this Vermifuge was procur 
one of tlie most celebrated physicians in New Yt 
extensively proved thro.ugh a long and successf 
ttce; and we can cite numorous instances vvlter 

cr 


—.-c,-been tried without auv good ofle 

Remember, it is always save and svr.sftni 
25 cents a bottle by Druggists and doalers in n 
generally : and by H. H. Hay: Edward Mason ; 
gin & Co.; A. Carter & Son, and C. F. Corry, P 
Doct. Mulney, and T. J. Murray, Saco. G. W. 
Biddoford. Warren &. King/and Wm. Holds 
Saccarappa. Wm. Baker, and E. T. Gatchel, 
wick. Nov . ag, 185 


Cure for Rheumatic Affections' 


The Cramp and Pain Hill® 

Prepared by Curtis & Pcrkfns, is a moat effic'ct 
dy for Rheumatic Affections pain in the limb 
back or stomach, headache, toothache, billious 


icalds, chillblains, fr 


m an excellent HORS E AND ©'* 

Sold by Druggists and dealers in medicine 
in throe sized bottles, at 12 1-2, 25, and 31 I— 
bottle i and by H. H. Hay; Edward Mason, J. D 1 


Jo.; A. Carter & Bon, and C. F. Corry, Portland' 
and T. J. Murray, Paco, G..W. 

Varren St King, and Wm. Holden & . c 

Wm. Baker, and & T. Gatchel, Bruns"' 1 


OH 


Express, Exchange A. Passat 

LONG LEV & CO. b 

nnd^Veet’b^Harnden & Co., Adams & Co. an 
Having a large Oar for the conveyance of 












